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Defending or Offending South-East Asia? 


Tus..Manila Conference was called to 
save Western face after what was held in 
Washington to be a dangerous Communist 
victory in Indo-China. Four points of 
view jostle each other. Mr. Dulles’s original 
conception was a great military and economic 
alliance of Western Powers to stop the 
growth of Communism everywhere in 
South-East Asia. If the only Asian Powers 
ready to participate were Formosa, the 
Philippines, South Korea, Siam—and pos- 
sibly Pakistan—that couldn’t be helped. 
iThe British view was that Western inter- 
vention should only be attempted in 
countries which wanted help in resisting 
military aggression. It would be folly to 
go beyond this without the support of 
India and the other Colombo Powers. 
The Indians object to any security pact, 
except one of the Locarno type—a guaran- 
tee against aggression jointly given by 
China and the Western Powers. The Chinese 
116tion is to make separate pacts with each 
of the nations of South-East Asia. 

Tt -is evidence of increasing realism in 
Washington that the Manila pact has been 
signed after only four days of conference, 
and that, broadly, the British view has been 
accepted—particularly in the reported pro- 
vision_that: “no action on the territory of 


any designated State should be taken except 


by the invitation or consent of that State.” 
Three questions immediately arise. Is 





the pact helpful to the people of South-East 
Asia? Has it added to British commit- 
ments in the East? Does it make world war 
more or less likely? The answer to the 
first question is that the pact is unpleasantly 
reminiscent of Metternich’s Holy Alliance, 
in that it attempts, in its section on “ sub- 
version,” to guarantee a status quo which 
cannot and should not be maintained. The 
danger is obvious, for instance, in Bangkok, 
where the Government is as corrupt and 
as ripe for self-destruction as Chiang 
Kai-shek’s was. No wonder the- British 
have seen. to it that no guarantee of 
“action,” as opposed to consultation, is 
made in the event of revolutionary outbreak 
in Thailand. The only force that could 
conceivably prevent social upheaval in 
South-East Asia today would be a vast 
extension of the “‘ Colombo Plan ”—that 
is to say, a scheme by which progressive 
Asian governments were aided by financial 
and technical assistance to carry out the 
type of economic change which India is, 
in fact, attempting, and which is utterly 
repulsive to the Government in Bangkok. 
If the object is to help South-East Asia, 
and make Communism unnecessary, military 
guarantees are, in themselves, worse than 
useless. 

Secondly, British people may feel that 
their risks and commitments have not been 
materially ‘changed. The 2tst Parallel, 


which is, broadly, to define the northward 
scope of the pact—apart from the sig- 
natories’ territory—excludes Formosa and 
the Whole area of limited war which the 
Americans and Chinese are now fighting 
off the coast of South Chima. The pact 
does, however, provide for possible inclusion 
of other “designated” countries. In 
any case, it is a somewhat vague affair. 
The organisation is of the Anzus consulta- 
tion variety rather than of the Nato pattern. 
Mr. Dulles has talked about forces being 
“ earmarked ” or “ available” for Seato’s 
defensive purposes, but there is to be no 
standing army, permanent headquarters, 
or unified command. Nominally we are 
committed to nothing more than fulfilment 
of our United Nations obligations to resist 
aggression. The difference is that Seato 
could presumably be used without prior 
sanction by the Security Council. In short, 
it circumvents the Russian veto. 

The answer to the third question de- 
pends on the view taken of Chinese and 
Amerfican intentions. If it is held that the 
Commaunists intend to expand by military 
means in South-East Asia, and that the 
pact is fair warning that full-scale war with 
the West would be the result, then the 
immediate effect might be beneficial in that 
Chou En-lai would walk even more warily 
than he does at present. If, on the other 


hand, we see the whole upheaval in Asia as a 
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vast and necessary economic and social upheaval 
which would threaten Western power and 
interests whether China was Communist. or, not, 
then a military pact to which only Pakistan, 
amongst the Colombo Powers, adheres, is likely 
to imcrease Communism in Asia, where the 
majority of the literate population already tends 
to regard China as a liberator and “ American 
imperialism” as the principal enemy. In that 
case, the prospect is of increased Communist 
activity, and of locah struggles—with confused 
Western arguments and half-hearted inter- 
vention. 


Bonn Puts Up its Price 


The British Government’s hope evidently is 
that, if held, a Nine-Power conference in 
London can succeed in devising a formula 
which will enable the Nato Council to admit to 
its membership a Germany which enjoys more 
or less complete sovereignty, including the right 
to rearm, but accepts, temporarily and volun- 
tarily, such limitations on the size and supply 
system of its armed forces as will allay legitimate 
French apprehensions. The calculation seems 
highly unrealistic. On the one hand there is 
powerful and growing opposition in Paris to the 
inclusion in Nato of a resuscitated Wehrmacht— 
including, notably, that from the “Europeans” 
who were in favour of E.D.C. 

On the other hand, it is equally doubtful 
whether the Bonn Government in its present 
mood will be ready to give the French any sub- 
stantial safeguard at all against unlimited Ger- 
man rearmament. With Senator Wiley pro- 
claiming the virtues of “100 per cent.” 
sovereignty for Western Germany, General von 
Manteuffel is telling his countrymen—and 
Europe—that there can be no “ nonsensical talk 
of controls ” if the West wants German soldiers. 
Moreover, though Chancellor Adenauer, in his 
interview last Saturday with the correspondent 
of The Times, asserted that the rearmament to 
which Germany claims “the right” would be 
“kept within the limits which the European 
conception of policy prescribes”, he made it 
painfully obvious to France that any limitations 
on Western German rearmament will be at Ger- 
many’s discretion alone. 

In short, Bonn is putting up its price. The 
alternative, as the Chancellor threatened, might 
be a “new nationalism” looking to the East. 
He might have added that that is precisely where 
2 nationalistic Western Germany, under his own 
ot his successor’s regime, will be the more likely 
to look, the more it is given, by rearmament, 
greater power to act freely. 


Good On Yeu, Doc! 


In spite of the harm done to Australian 
Labour by the announcement of the Petrov 
affair, so soon before the general election, the 
more serious damage may have been done after 
the election, during the long and relatively 
unsensational sittings of the Royal Commission 
en Espionage. Despite the uncertainty that 


exists about the authenticity of the notorious 
Document J, which Petrov handed over to the 
Australian authorities, its effect has been to smear 
two of Dr. Evatt’s intimate aides with the sug- 
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gestion that they have (wittingly or otherwise) 
acted as cogs in the Soviet espionage machine. 
Such an allegation, however unproved, is bound 
to make some impact on public opinion, 
especially as, im the common cufrency of 
Australian political abuse, Dr: Evatt is frequently 
accused of being too. soft-hearted towards the 
Communists. Document J is, therefore, about 
as damaging to the party leadership as anything 
could be. Dr, Evatt’s bold decision to appear as 
Counsel for his aides gave him the opportunity 
for a most skilful and damaging cross-examina- 
tion of the two Petrovs, which considerably dis- 
credited beth the witnesses and their documents, 
Nevertheless, if he was to remove completely the 
smear fem his own entourage, he had to achieve 
the almost impossible task of proving a negative; 
and it seems unlikely, in fact, that he could have 
accomplished much more than his cross- 
examination of the Petrovs had already done. 
His suspension from the hearings of the Royal 
Commission, therefore, while he can hardly have 
courted it deliberately, may conceivably strike 
him as a blessing in disguise; and the crowd of 
Australian voters who greeted him as he emerged 
from the hearing with cheers and cries of “ Good 
on you, Doc” are perhaps an indication that he 
has made the best possible of a bad situation. 


The Unesco Purge 


Mr. David Leff and the staff association of 
‘Unesco have won another round in their 
struggle with the Director-General. The 
I.L.O. Tribunal at Geneva has this week upheld 
a ruling by the Unesco appeals board which 
annulled the Director-General’s order-of last 
December that Mr. Leff should return to ‘New 
York to answer a grand jury subpeena. At the 
same time, the Tribunal declined to pass judg- 
ment on another order, this time dated March 
22, that Mr. Leff return to “satisfy the re- 
quirements of the judicial authorities of the 
U.S.” This refusal implied no comment on the 
substance of the case, meaning simply that it 
should be the subject of a fresh application to 
the Unesco appeals board. As a matter of fact, 
both rulings have been overtaken by events, 
since two weeks ago Mr. Luther Evans ter- 
minated Mr. Leff’s engagement—a decision that 
has already been challenged within Unesco and 
will almost certainly find its way in the end to 
the I.L.0. Tribunal. But the L.L.O. decision, 
which also granted costs to Mr. Leff, shows 
that, so far, he has been upheld against the 
Director-General at every level of the arbitra- 
tion machinery to which he has taken his case. 
It shows, too, the lively fear which exists 
within these international organisations lest, as 
a result of State Department pressure, the 
status of international civil servants may be so 
reduced that they are, in fact if not in form, the 
creatures of their own governments. 


Comets to Fly Again 


The Minister of Supply’s statement about the 
Comet was cautious in form, because it is for 
next month’s Court of Inquiry into the two 
Mediterranean disasters to determine formally 
the causes of the Comet failure. But it has 
been generally accepted in the aviation world 











as indicating that the Ministry’s scientists are 
satisfied both that they have solved the mystery 
and that adequate.toughening of the Comet’s 
fuselage is possible and practicable. So the 
Comets, will go ‘back imto service—probably 
some time next year; amd the Comet TI and 
Comet FII will be developed in the light of the 
recent investigations. So far so good: there 
will be general rejoicing that the devil has been 
exorcised, and the travelling public is unlikely 
for long to withheld support from the world’s 
fastest, most comfortable and, from now on, 
we believe, safest airliner:.Yet criticism re- 
mains and must be brought home, not so much 
against the designer of the Comet, who carried 
aeronautical engineering into a new era, as 
against those who were responsible for proving 
the aircraft and passing it as fit to fly. What 
has been discovered after ninety-nine deaths 
could have been discovered earlier. All con- 
cerned—the manufacturer, the Ministry of 
Supply, the Air Registration Board and the 
operators—must share responsibility for ensur- 
ing that never again can a structurally unsound 
aircraft be put into passenger service. 


BRIGHTON 
Palais Glide for the General Council 


Our Correspondent at Brighton writes: For the 
first two days of the T.U.C., the proceedings were 
as smooth and fraternal,as a ballroom dance led 
by the General.Council. In the absence of any 
sharp issue apart from German rearmament— 
with the hydrogen bomb .and social ownership 
motions accepted in advance—there were neither 
barks from the floor-nor bites-from the platform. 
Even the Communists’ attempt to dish the 
General Council’s emergency resolution on Ger- 
many roused little life on Monday morning. 
When John Horner, of the Fire Brigades, argued 
with some force that there.was no “emergency” 
justifying the introduction of a new motion at 
this stage, since the issue was covered by other 
resolutions on the agenda, he failed to carry either 
the railwaymen or shopworkers with him, though 
both intended to oppose the platform’s German 
policy. Once again, the Communists danced their 
annual pas de deux with Sir Vincent Tewson— 
a performance that suits them both, since it en- 
ables the Communist union leaders to appear as 
the radical champions, and permits Sir Vincent 
to dispose even of sound procedural points by 
denouncing their sponsors, 

On German re-armament, however, the 
opposition has been too widespread for such anti- 
Communist tactics to meet with success. “ Advers- 
ity brings strange bed-fellows,” said Sir Vincent 
Tewson in his familiar style; Jim Campbell, of 
the N.U.R., in the most effective speech against 
arming Germany—“an inevitable step towards 
a third World War”—made the obvious retort. 
It was less surprising to find the N.U.R. voting 
with the Communists, he suggested, than to see 
the T.U.C. General Council taking the same line 
as Nazi Generals. Though the platform carried 
the day—by 4,1 millions to 3.6—the majority was 
so unexpectedly narrow that the decision may well 
go the other way at Scarborough, where the con- 
stituency parties’ vote will be counted. 

There had previously been a much heavier 
defeat for the proposal for closer relations with 
the unions in Communist countries; the Soviet 
invitation to a T.U.C. delegation and the sug- 
gestion for a revival of the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Union Committee was timed so neatly to coincide 
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with this debate that Arthur Deakin could 
denounce it as “interference.” 

Congress seldom seemed anything more than 
complacent and muddled. That note had been 
set at the beginning of the week by Jack Tanner’s 
valedictory speech, and it never seemed likely to 
be challenged because no one except the Com- 
munists had any clear alternative to the line of 
the Generali Council. The debate on pensions, 
for instance, dodged every one of the difficult 
questions that the finance of social insurance is 
going to raise; simply by committing the T.U.C. 
to. maintaining the Beveridge structure accom- 
panied by higher contributions—a decision that is 
going to cause considerable future trouble. 


ROME 
The Retreat from Brussels 


Our Rome Correspondent writes: While the 
streets. of Rome were crowded for the funeral of 
Signor De Gasperi, the tall corridors of the 
Palazzo Chigi re-echoed with the obsequies of 
E.D.C. In the confused activity which attended 
them, opposition rumours claimed to foresee the 
resignation of Signor .Piccioni, Italian Foreign 
Minister, already smeared by the Montesi scandal, 
which itself still rumbles offstage. But Italy’s role 
in recent and future negotiations remains that of 
a spectator, and the official distress with which she 
greeted the news from Brussels and Paris was 
tempered by satisfaction that E.D.C. will no 
longer have to be steered through Parliament. 
Quite early on, Signor Coveili’s Monarchists had 
made it plain that their conditional support was 
wavering, and the Left-wing opposition had only 
strengthened its already firm. hostility. 

While Dr. Adenauer’s statement last week-end 
was received unfavourably here, even by “good 


Europeans,” opiniofi among official supporters of © 


German rearmament has now tended to divide 
into two currents—“ English” and “ American.” 
The former, voiced most clearly by ‘the Re- 
publican Signor Pacciardi, and echoed in Cabinet 
meetings by the Francophil Signor Saragat, de- 
mands an “initiative” from Great Britain, and 
welcomes the forthcoming conference as a step in 
this direction: it suggests an industrial and 
armaments “pool” similar to the coal and steel 
pool, and is chary of admitting Germany to Nato. 
The latter is the solution favoured by the 
* American” school of thought, which remains 
suspicious of any revival of the Entente. The 
Palazzo Chigi insists, in fact, on the supra- 
national character of any future arrangement— 
partly to avoid the isolation of Italy, and partly to 
salvage as much as possible of E.D.C. 


NEW YORK 
Segregation in Schools 


Our New York Correspondent writes: As the 
school year begins throughout the United States, 
a further stage in the battle against educational 
segregation of Negroes has been reached. When 
the Supreme Court declared such segregation un- 
constitutional last Spring, they merely enunciated 
a principle. They delayed until October 15 the 
delivery of final decrees on the methods by 
which the principle should be applied in prac- 
tice. A temporary hiatus thus now exists, for 
public authorities in the South know that their 
current practice of maintaining separate schools 
for children with different coloured skins is 
illegal, but that there is at present no way of 
enforcing the law. Whatever directives the 
Supreme Court finally issues, reaction in the 
South is likely to be varied. Senator Russell 


Long, of Louisiana, son of the notorious racist, 
Huey Long, has counselled compliance with the 
law. . But both Governor Allan Shivers and his 
opponent in the recent Democratic primary elec- 
tion in Texas, Richard Yarborough, came out 
violently and openly during the campaign for 
continued segregation. And, in South Carolina, 
Governor James Byrnes has declared that, rather 
than permit White and Negro children to attend 
school side by side, he would abolish the pub- 
licly run school system. 

The first head-on legal collision as a result of 
the Supreme Court decision has taken place in 
Alabama. A group of twenty-three Negro child- 
ren were unsuccessful in their attempt to enroll 
in an all-White elementary school in the city of 
Montgomery. The matter will be taken to the 
courts by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People. The outcome 
will depend largely on the nature of the Supreme 
Court’s final decrees. But it is already clear that 
the long and bitter struggle is by no means over. 
Apart from the opposition to de-segregation in 
the South as a matter of principle, there. are some 
real administrative and physical problems which 
will slow the changes. Negro schools were, in 
any case, often poorly equipped and new con- 
struction programmes will be necessary. Often a 
locality is predominantly Negro in population, 
and this can be used as an excuse for maintain- 
ing ‘an all+Negro school. Wiser and saner 
Southerners already know that the days of White 
supremacy are numbered. But the fanatics can 
still cause lots of trouble before it is all over. 


RANGOON 
Progress Report 


A.Correspondent writes: In London, as in Ran- 
goon, the death of U Tin Pe (in the KIM crash) 
is felt not only as a personal loss, for he was one 
of the friendliest as well as the most efficient of 
officials, but asa particularly cruel blow to the 
Government’s ambitious development pro- 
grammes. His ability and his drive in imple- 
menting Government proposals were — well 
illustrated in the contracts for about £5 million 
which he signed with British firms only three 
weeks ago. One of them is for an engineering 
college in Rangoon. The other includes the 
mechanical and electrical installations, as well as 
the transport and supplies necessary for Burma 
to create her own pharmaceutical industry. The 
Budget, recently presented to the Burmese Parlia- 
ment, includes more spending on education and 
on medical services. Apart from these and other 
social measures, industrialisation is to proceed 
apace. Towns and villages are being lighted with 
electricity and transport is to be improved. 

Although Burma is working out these plans 
for industrial development, it is realised that her 
economy will remain primari ’ agricultural with 
the main emphasis on rice. Last year’s produc- 
tion was about 54 million tons; the average figure 
for paddy in 1936-1941 was 7} million tons. An 
increase to the pre-war level would not only 
raise the standard of living throughout the 
country but help to finance other development 
schemes. With increased spending on social ser- 
vices and on industrial and economic schemes, 
and with productivity and income still lower than 
pre-war, the foreign exchange accumulations may 
have to be drawn on heavily. 

The troublesome problem of Japanese repara- 
tions now seems nearer solution. U Kyaw Nyein, 
Minister of Industry, is at present in Tokyo, 
leading a mission to discuss a proposal that the 
Japanese should settle on a figure of 400 million 
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dollars as payment for losses suffered during the 
Japanese occupation. Tokyo’s intransigence over 
reparations has already cost her a large market 
for her finished goods in Asian countries and 
contributed towards her present economic crisis. 
Burma’s relations with Siam, bedevilled ‘by 
Siamese assistance to the KMT troops, are no 
longer such a thorny problem, and the Home 
Minister’s visit to Bangkok last month was des- 
cribed as “the first momentous event which will 
break the past.” But there are still KMT troops 
along the Burmese-Siamese-Chinese frontiers, 
and Burma has already requested the General 
Assembly to review the problem 


KOREA 
Soviet Press and North Korea 


A Correspondent writes: Several recent articles 
in the Soviet press have been devoted to allega- 
tions of poverty and militarisation in South Korea. 
In Moscow’s view, Korea still calls for consider- 
able vigilance, since the danger remains of “ provo- 
cations” by Syngman Rhee. “The Korean ques- 
tion,” the Pyongyang correspondent of the 
Moscow Literary Gazette wrote recently, “was 
not settled at Geneva, even though this settlemerit 
is essential both to the unity of Korea and tc the 
interests of Asian 4nd world peace. The United 
States has prevented such a settlement, and is still 
hoping to extend the putrid regime of Syngman 
Rhee to the whole of Korea” Yet Moscow seems 
to accept the fait accompli of “two Koreas.” At 
least, that is the impression to be gained from the 
numerous accounts in the Soviet press of the 
enormous effort made by the Koreans to “get 
back to normal,” and to accomplish their heavy 
task of “peaceful reconstruction.” Apart from 
the constant implication that the country was 
wholly devastated, the Russian press does not like 
to dwell on either the human or material losses, it 
prefers, instead, to emphasise what has been 
achieved already—an approach which recalls the 
Russian attitude to their own reconstruction after 
1945. A characteristic report from Pyongyang was 
recently published in Literary Gazette: 

Every day of this past year has been filled with 
constructive work ...the whole country is 
covered with scaffolding . .. in Pyongyang, the 
immortal city, the main street is called Stalin 
Avenue; and here 6,000 people are working every 
day on rebuilding it. They are not only profes- 
sional builders; everyone—students, Government 
servants, and housewives—is doing their bit. 
The town council of Pyongyang has claimed 

considerable achievements in the past year, 
Apart from dozens of apartment houses, 30,000 
small (presumably temporary) houses have been 
built; the city has been provided with a complete 
water and drainage system; there are seven 
cinemas working; there are twenty-two clubs, 
thirty hospitals and clinics, over four hundred 
shops, and fifty large or medium factories—in- 
cluding a brick works, a tobacco plant, and the 
great Pyongyang textile combine. The popula- 
tion has nearly trebled since the armistice. 
There are similar reports of Wanson, the port on 
the Sea of Japan, which was also “ obliterated.” 
The great railway workshops which received 
“6,000 heavy bombs” are being rebuilt. The 
Soviet press provides similar information on other 
North Korean cities, and the overall picture is 
one of rapid reconstruction. The methods seem 
to be very similar to those employed after the 
war by the Soviet Union, and these reports read 
rather like those of Stalingrad, Minsk, or Khar- 
kov in 1946. The pace, indeed, may be faster. 
for much of the construction seems to be “ light ” 
building, and the Koreans seem to have more 
equipment than the Russians did in 1945-6. 
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Can We Afford Farnborough? 


“Be not afeard,” said Caliban, on a well- 
remembered occasion; “the isle is full of noises.” 
Those of us who today eke out a living on this 
floating aircraft carrier may re-echo his words 
as we stop our ears against the clamour of the 
sky—though only the most tolerant are likely to 
add his rider that the alarming din to which we 
must accustom ourselves “ gives delight and hurts 
not.” This week the screaming of the jets, which, 
at ordinary times, seems to have a principal pur- 
pose of enriching the amenities of our cathedral 
cities and university quadrangles, concentrates on 
Farnborough; and once again experts from all 
over the world, together with some hundreds of 
thousands of the British public, move into this 
httle military town to see Britain’s aircraft pro- 
duction on show. 

And a brave show it is—far too resoundingly 
popular this week to warrant more than the 
briefest reminder that, as our engines of both 
Iransportation and warfare become more and 
more triumphantly airborne, Britain becomes a 
less and less pleasant place to live in. No, Farn- 
borough is not the occasion for wringing our 
hands about the discomforts of the air age. But 
it does, by its very magnitude and success, raise 
one or two more profound questions. The head 
men. of aviation, from all countries on this side 
of the Iron Curtain, come to Farnborough each 
year to examine the shop window of the British 
aircraft industry. They come because British 
aircraft development is the equal of any in. the 
world, and, in some vital fields, ahead of all its 
known rivals. No Englishman need be other 
than delighted that this should be so. If we 
are tO maintain our living standards as the terms 
of trade swing permanently against us, it is 
certain that we must export not only the output 
of the mass-production belt, but also the dis- 
coveries of our scientists, the know-how and 
techniques of our designers and industrial 
managers. And since the war the British aircraft 
industry has shown how this can be done. 

But, behind this brilliantly dressed shop 
window, lies a less satisfactory state of affairs. 
The glamour of the jets and the rich pickings, 
first of war and then of the rearmament pro- 
gramme, have combined to create, for the main 
aircraft firms, a privileged position in British 
industry. They live today, as they lived in war- 
time, in a world of “super-priorities,” of easy 
access to Ministers, of special favours in the 
supply of labour and material, of costings and 
prices which are far from fully competitive, of 
Government patronage which is designed, as a 
matter of policy, to remove the extremes of com- 
mercial risk, and which even goes so far, on 
occasion, as to place special orders with the sole 
purpose of preventing individual firms falling on 
hard times. Collectively, they form, with the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors, their 
mouthpiece, a very powerful lobby. 

Present membership of the S.B.A.C. consists 
of five hundred Associate Members (supplying 
raw materials and manufacturing the ancillaries 
of aircraft), together with thirty full members, 
manufacturing aircraft, aero engines and guided 
missiles. It is difficult to give a realistic figure 
for the labour force the industry employs; but 
counting only the firms directly engaged on the 
manufacture and repair of aircraft, the total is 
nearly a quarter of 2 million. A survey, pub- 
lished in the Firiancial Times this week, of the 
preducts of the twenty-three leading aircraft 
manufacturers (excluding engine firms), indicates 
that in only about half a dozen is any production 
of civil aircraft being undertaken; and in some 


of these cases the aircraft concerned is a civil 
variation of a machine already developed for 
military purposes. This powerful aristocracy of 
the engineering world is, in fact, sustaining itself 
almost entirely by manufacturing ever more 
powerful weapons of war. 

But not even the British rearmament pro- 
gramme has been—or ever could be, short of 
full-scale war—sufficient to sustain the industry 
at its present level. The deficiency is made up 
by exports. The S.B.A.C. proudly points to the 
contribution which British aircraft have made to 
British overseas trade. We agree. But we do 
not shut our eyes to the other side of the picture. 
There are both commercial and more profound 
economic drawbacks to a trade policy based on 
a product which is as unproductive and as sub- 
ject to unforeseeable fluctuations in demand as 
is the warplane. Moreover, this powerful, 
privileged, profitable industry has the strongest 
incentive to use its power in every reasonable 
way tO maintain its privileges and expand its 
profits. Yet it lives on the preparation for war. 
It bas thrived on the dangers and tensions of 
the past six years. Were a general lowering of 
tension in the world to become a reality, the 
bailiffs would soon be impounding a great deal 
of sumptuous managerial furniture, and serious 
unemployment would hit some of the most 
skilled of Britain’s engineering craftsmen. No 
matter how disinterested and public-spirited are 
the aircraft manufacturers (and being, many of 
them, first-generation pioneers of the air, they 
compare very favourably .with the average 
British industrialist), it cannot be desirable that 





such a powerful lobby should have such a grisly 
vested interest. 

This industry has already, since the war, used 
its great influence with determination to press 
the Government of the day to permit exports of 
war material to Spain, te certain South American 
States and to Egypt, at perieds when, for reasons 


of State, the Government was unwilling to do 


se. We do not suggest that this pressure was 
improperly applied, stil less that it was im- 
properly yielded to; but 31 is symptomatic. The 
aircraft industry cannet live, at its present scale 
and at its present standard, on civil contracts. 
It could not, if its everseas conquests surpassed 
all sane expectations. Moreover, it cannot main- 
tain its technical superiority, except by Govern- 
ment research and development contracts, placed 
in the interests of war preduction. Indeed, ali 
the imaginable rewards .of civil air transport 
could not begin to pay fer either the research 
or the production facilities, which form the basic 
overheads of the British aircraft industry as 
it stands today. 

These are the less agreeable reflections which 
arise from Farnborough. They prompt some dis- 
agreeable questions. 3s it really good business 
for Britain to place, by deliberate choice, so much 
reliance on the commercial asset of exporting 
arms? Can we afford to foster a new vested 
interest, already deeply entrenched, already more 
powerful than all the old arms manufacturers, 
which, on account of its disproportionate size, 
depends for its positien en the existence of 2 
permanent arms race? €an we, in fact, despite 
short-term advantage, afferd to maintain in pro- 
duction an aircraft industry far larger than can 
be justified either by its prospects in civil mar- 
kets or by the needs of U.K. Defence? 


Education in the New India 


Envcation is in the meiting-pot in India. When 
the transfer of power took place in 1947, 85 per 
cent. of the people were illiterate. The Indian 
constitution declares that the State shall en- 
deavour to provide, within a period of 10 years, 
free and compulsory education for all children 
until they reach the age of 14. There is no 
chance that this objective will be realised within 
the prescribed decade; but the fact that it has 
been acknowledged indicates the great importance 
attached to education in the new India. 

The Government certainly intend to abolish 
mass illiteracy as soon as possible; but they are 
also seeking to replace the pre-existing system 
of education by something they believe will be 
better suited to the needs of a vigorous 
democracy bent on improving the condition of 
the people in every respect. The aims and 
methods of education have been under con- 
tinuous criticism and discussion in recent years 
and there is a large measure of agreement about 
the purposes which should be pursued. In the 
first place, the mass of the people must be helped 
and induced through education to take an active 
and intelligent interest in public affairs. The 
franchise has already been conferred on the 
teeming millions of illiterate citizens, and they 
have so far exercised their voting power with 
considerable wisdom. But Indian © statesmen 
want much more than this from the general body 
of citizens, by way of active participation in 
political life. 

Even more vital in present circumstances is 
the role which education must play im raising 
the standard of living. The terrible and 
ubiquitous poverty of the sub-continent, com- 
bined with the menace of a rapidly increasing 


population, demands not only industrialisation, 
capital development, technological advance and 
irrigation works.on a vast scale. New energy 
must pulsate through the nation and seek ex- 
pression through every kind of creative activity. 
The Indian Government is looking to a reformed 
educational system to provide this new dynamic. 
Education is thus regarded as part of the national 
effort—ihe path to the Indian Renaissance. 

A third group of purposes can be_ broadly 
classed as social. These include rectifying the 
unfavourable position of the villages compared 
with the towns in regard to education—and 
indeed nearly everything else; raising the status 
of women; helping the backward classes and 
tribes; dealing with the language problem; 
abolishing caste; and promoting the cultural 
activities of the people: The realisation of these 
aims involves fundamental changes at all levels 
of education. Im the sphere of elementary 
education, great dissatisfaction had for long been 
felt at the marrow and bookish curriculum, and 
the decision was made to introduce basic educa- 
tion. A basic school is based on the principle of 
“learning through doing,” which is very familiar 
in this country. Each basic school is founded 
on a craft, such as agriculture, spinning and 
weaving, market gardening, carpentry, leather- 
work, cooking, sewing and so forth. A child 
would begin with gardening and gradually move 
to agriculture, or with spinning and then move 
to weaving. All the school subjects are integrated 
with the central craft, and the school is designed 
as a Miniature community. Gandhi believed that 
basic schools could be financially self-supporting 
by selling the pupils’ products; but this has 
proved illusory. 
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The essential idea underlying basic education 
is to bring education intO close relation with the 
daily lives of the people, and above all to make 
them more “action-minded” than they are at 
present. The decision has been taken to replace 
the traditional pattern of primary education by 
basic education and this is being done in selected 
areas. The résults have not so far been con- 
spicuously successful. A recent report on the 
Progress of Education in India, 1947-1952 
(Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
1953, with an Introductory Survey by Humayun 
Kabir) remarks that the attitude of the people to- 
wards basic schools varies considerably from place 
to place. In Bihar, where the introduction of the 
new system has been most widespread, public 
opinion is-favourable. In other States, the intro- 
duction of basic education has met with opposi- 
tion both from the public and the teachers; and 
in consequénce it has sometimes led to a lower- 
ing of standards in the three R’s. The general 
conclusion is that in most States “basic educa- 
tion has not met with the success anticipated ior 
it.” Despite these difficulties, basic education 
will gradually become universal and compulsory 
for all children between ages 6 and II, irre- 
spective of caste, creed, class or sex. 

At the end of 1952 about 40 per cent. of the 
children in the 6-11 age group were in primary 
schools, and the figure today is probably the 
same. The problem which confronts India in 
merely holding this unsatisfactory position is 


immense, having regard to the net annual popula- 
tion increase of five million babies and the very 
small resources available for education. The 
Five-Year-Plan forecast that between 55 and 69 
per cent. of the children aged 6-11 would be at 
school by 1955-56, but this will certainly not 
happen. The reason is not. indifference but 
poverty. The educational needs of India require 
an expenditure about six times as large as the 
present allocation of £95 millions. More money 
could be found only by spending less on the 
irrigation, tramsport, power and economic 
projects which are being undertaken to increase 
productivity, and no one who has seen the 
poverty of India wili urge that such a course 
should be taken. 

Secondary. education, which is largely in 
private hands, is divided into the middle s:age 
and the high school stage. The two stages cater 
for about 10 per cent. of the age group 11-17. 
The Government intend to have some basic 
secondary schools for children between 11 and 
14. But diversity must be maintained at the 
secondary level. 

By far the most important change since 1947 
has been the abolition of English as the language 
of instruction in the secondary schools, and the 
substitution of the appropriate regional tongue. 
English is now taught as a foreign language in the 
secondary schools for 4 or 5 periods a week. The 
standard of English, both in the schools and in 
the universities has fallen considerably in recent 
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“ Mr. Arthur Deakin, leading as in other things, promenaded the front in today’s bright 
sunshine in a light tan Palm Beach suit, topped off with a plaited straw Fedora and a 
dazzling American tie.””>—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
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years and in future it is likely to fall still further. 
The language problem is complicated by the fact 
that Hindi, the official 'anguage of India, must 
be taught im secondary schools throughout the 
country in addition to the regional tongue 

A huge expansion of university education has. 
taken place since Independence. No fewer than 
eleven new universities were established during 
the quinquennium 1947-52, and the number of 
students receiving higher education had increased 
by about 60 per cent. at the end of 1953. India is 
probably the only under-developed country in the 
world which has a substantial surplus of graduates 
over current needs, and this will be of great 
potential advantage in the long run But at 
present no one in India is at all satisfied with the 
condition of the universities. Much of the work 
(up 0 intermediate stage, at least) is not of 
university standard and ought to be transferred 
to the secondary schools, This would help relieve 
pressure on the university staffs, who are grossly 
overworked and underpaid. Student unemploy- 
ment has reached serious dimensions in all facul- 
ties throughout the country and the problem of 
finding a jeb is a source of gnawing anxiety both 
to undergraduates and graduates. There are no 
university appointments boards to find or 
develop opportunities for graduates and the 
Government has been slow to perceive the politi- 
cal danger of frustrated, unemployed students. A 
beginning was made, however, last December 
when the Planning Commission in Delhi 
announced they would pay a substantial grant to 
State governments for 3 years, to defray the cost 
of appointing 16,000 young graduates to man 
village schools. 

During the struggle for independence, 
university students were encouraged by Congress 
leaders to demonstrate against the authorities. to 
agitate, to indulge in strikes, and to spread dissen- 
sion against the status quo. All this was of great 
help to the independence movement but it laid 
the seeds of indiscipline among the students and 
brought an atmosphere of political agitation, into 
the university which has had unfortunate results. 
The tragic events at Lucknow last autumn were 
symptoms of a deep-seated malady, which can be 
cured only by a much closer and more intimate 
relation than now exists between teachers and 
students. This can only come about if. the 
enormous teaching burden is reduced, the great 
pressure of student numbers reduced, and the 
status and material position of university teachers 
improved. In many of the universities research is 
impossible in present conditions. Library and 
other facilities are lacking, field investigation is 
unknown, and faculty members cannot spare the 
requisite time and energy. Vice-Chancellors, pro- 
fessors and Ministers of Education are actively 
discussing the reform of higher education. The 
leaders of opinion ardently desire the universities 
to provide not only trained minds, but alse the 
moral guidance which the nation needs in every 
walk of life from the coming generation. They 
are unlikely to provide it without drastic reforms, 
which will emphasise quality rather than quantity 
and regard degrees as evidence of an educational 
experience rather than as a passport to 4 govern- 
ment post. 

Lastly, there is social education, a term corres- 
ponding to our adult education. “In a country 
like India,” writes Mr. Humayum Kabir, “ where 
hardly 10 per cent. of the adult citizens are literate, 
a vast programme of adult education becomes a 
condition for the survival of democracy.” 
Ambitious programmes of mass education have 
been launched throughout the country. These 
began with simple reading and writing but later 
branched out to the study of health and hygiene, 
economic conditions, training in citizenship, and 
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fecreational ‘subjects. A vast effort has been 
started to broaden and enrich the lives of count- 
less men and women living in the villages, to show 
them improved methods of craftsmanship, to give 
them some knowledge of their country’s history, 
geography, and social institutions, to inculcate the 
duties and rights of citizenship, to satisfy their 
esthetic and educational needs. 

Space forbids mention of the many other kinds 
of educational activity described in this first pro- 
gress report. They include technical and profes- 
sional education, physical education, cultural 
development in both the fine and applied arts, the 
education. of the scheduled tribes and backward 
classes, international exchanges and many 
different forms of cultural development. The 
first quinquennial review is rightly entitled the 
progress of education in India, for despite all the 
difficulties and defects, progress is being made in 
many different ways. The Indian people are on 
the march towards wider knowledge, fuller under- 
standing, and greater self-fulfilment. 

WittraM A. ROBSON 


London Diary 


"Tue other day a very agreeable young man, who 
represents a well-known United States magazine, 
asked for an appointment. He explained, 
somewhat. shamefacedly, that his editor had 
instructed him to write an account of “anti- 
Americanism” in this country, and as I should 
certainly be included, he thought it only fair to 
hear what I had to say about it. We met, and 
when he asked if I would admit to being “ anti- 
American,” I said; “I am opposed to McCarran, 
McCarthy, McCormick, and all the other Irish 
Macs who, under the pretext of religion or 
patriotism, stir up hatred against Britain and 
social democracy. Outside that, I count. Ameri- 
cans as amongst my best friends.” What a won- 
derful book there is waiting for someone to write 
about the long-distance effect of the British per- 
secution of the Irish in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries! Here, indeed, is a case of the 
wheels of God grinding slow but sure. All over 
the world the descendants of the aggrieved Irish, 
whom we turned from their native countries, hate 
the British, and carry on an effective propaganda 
against British imperialism. A few years ago, an 
English visitor could scarcely move in America 
without finding himself beset by angry people de- 
nouncing Britain’s failure to quit India and half a 
dozen other countries where America has now built 
or hopesto build air bases. Aithough this was often 
quite embarrassing for a British anti-imperialist, 
he realised, that though exaggerated in the 
mouths of the Irish ;exiles, the charges were 
broadly justified. Today the British are still 
criticised in America, and it is still the Irish who 
organise the anti-British feeling. But now that 
we are really becoming anti-imperialists, the 
bitterness and the imperialism of the McCarthys, 
the McCormicks, and the McCarrans take the 
form of denouncing us as Socialists, and, above 
all, as “anti-Americans.” Perhaps we ought to 
forget that superiority which has always made us 
too proud to answer back. We might select a few 
of the daily vituperations- made in America 
against Britain, and start a campaign against the 
anti-Britishism so rife in the’ United States. 
x * * 


In Tibet's “ good old days” it was the custom 


to poison a Dalai Lama when he reached the age 
of about 18, thus making necessary the choice of 
a child as his reincarnate successor. I have often 
wondered whether the story put out by the 
Chinese about the young British wireless opera- 


tor, Robert Ford, seemed less absurd to the 
Chinese because poisoning was a custom with 
which they were familiar. When he was arrested 
in 1950, at a time when the Chinese armies were 
entering Tibet, the Chinese accused him of 
poisoning one of the many “living Buddhas,” 
that is a high Lama who was Deputy Chairman 
of the Sikiang provincial government. He had, so 
the official News Agency stated, then destroyed 
the priest’s body to hide his foul crime, and, 
worse still, he was a secret British agent. The 
Lama who was said to have met this untimely 
end through drinking poisoned tea given him by 
Robert Ford, had volunteered to go to Lhasa to 
win over the young Dalai Lama to the Com- 
munists.- Six months later an official of the 
Foreign Ministry in Peking announced that Ford 
was physically fit and was in South-West China. 
Since May, 1954, he has been allowed to com- 
municate with his parents. His case is shortly 
to be made public. It is odd that if the 
Chinese have a case against Mr. Ford—which is 
of course possible—they should make charges 
which arouse ridicule rather than conviction in 
the West. 
* * * 


I have always thought that one of the desirable 
offshoots of the Chinese campaign about germ 
warfare was that it provided a basis for an admir- 
able propaganda against flies. You remember the 
Dean of Canterbury’s superb picture of hundreds 
of thousands of children cleansing the country- 
side of flies with the aid of chopsticks. I see that 
the absence of flies in China has very properly im- 
pressed the Labour delegates. I suppose that, apart 
from the adroit capture of the flies with chopsticks, 
the authorities nowadays deal efficiently with 
garbage, use a lot of D.D.T., punish anyone who 
leaves food uncovered, and take the other sanitary 
precautions that well-organised towns in the West 
already take. But are there really no flies in the 
countryside in China? No flies where stock is 
kept? No flies in the neighbourhood of a farm- 
yard? If so, the Chinese have added another to 
their long list of very remarkable inventions, and I 
wish they would pass on the secret to us. 


* * * 


The death of John O” London’s Weekly after a 
life of 35 years will be sad news for the common 
reader. Since its first apearance in 1919, the 


paper has numbered many distinguished con-- 


tributors—Arnold Bennett, Philip Guedalla, 
Osbert Sitwell, J. B. Priestley and the !ate Cyril 
Joad were among them. Though the last few years 
saw a. certain falling off in this distinction, its 
thousands of readers owed a great debt to the 
paper. John O’ London’s real achievement was to 
popularise= literature and literary journalism. 
Through. its -book circles, its readers’ query 
columns, its numerous links between the writer 
and his audience, the paper involved its readers in 
the world of books. It discussed current literature 
in an easy-going, not too sophisticated fashion, 
and it covered a great deal of ground. Its easy, 
chatty manner was a stylistic survival from the 
older type of literary journalism. Among the 
young especially, it filled a steady need. Even 
when the embryonic highbrow graduated to 
sterner stuff, he generally retained his old affection 
for the paper. Its disappearance is cue ie the 
usual economic reasons—a~¢ reader- 
ship and a declining “advertiséme : 
But in a wider sense it is the result of ‘pols 
sation of our contemporary culture. yohn O” 
London’s middle way has fallen a victim to the 
Third Programmie and the TV viewer’s easy chair. 
It now seems unhappily true that advertisers will 
not support a paper unless it has either a “class 
readership” or a million sale. 
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‘toys was all they were. 
‘this tirade By 





The Bevanite pamphlet about German rearma- 
ment, It Need Not Happen, quoted Dr. Adenauer 
as saying: “Our chief reason for entering the 
European Army is to be able to recover our 
Eastern territories.” Adenauer’s secretary sent a 
letter to Tribune explaining that he had not 
made this statement. The Economist charged 
the authors of the pamphlet with telling “a 
straight, though undeliberate, lie.” (I recommend 
this phrase to teachers of English. What is a 
straight lie? How can a lie be undeliberate? How 
can it be both together?) They suggested that it 
was dishonourable of the authors not to withdraw 
their pamphlet altogether! Last week-end the 
Economist printed a letter from R. H. S. Cross- 
man and Harold Wilson, pointing out that 
Tribune on its front page, which was responsible 
for the pamphlet, had printed Adenauer’s denial 
and withdrawn the statement; that it was first 
made by M. Jules Moch in the French Assembly; 
that it was printed in British newspapers (none 
of which had been asked to withdraw it), and that 
it had appeared in a well-known book by James 
Warburg, from which the quotation was taken. 
The Economist should surely tell us whether, in 
addition to the withdrawal of the pamphlet it 
thinks that James Warburg should withdraw his 
book, that all the papers that repeated it should 
publish ‘repudiations of it, while M. Jules Moch, 
the original offender, should stand in the pillory? 
As a purist in these matters, I should be inclined 
to agree to these somewhat drastic proposals, 
were it not that Mr. Crossman and Mr. Wilson 
say that, although Dr. Adenauer had, on this 
occasion, been misquoted, he had, in fact, 
en September 7,°1953, made the surely equally 
disturbing observation: “Instead of reunifica- 
tion, let us rather talk about liberation, liberation 
of our brethren in slavery in the East. That is our 
aim, and that we shall achieve—but only with out- 
side help.” Dr. Adenauer has not withdrawn this 
quotation, nor has the Economist apologised for 
its smug malice. 

* * * 

Sitting at my desk, with a piece of yellow 
(cadmium) blotting paper in front of me, I am 
supposed to be thinking great thoughts, writing 
leading articles, correcting: proofs, or otherwise 
helping to subvert the world. Actually, I am 
studying the way in- which Van Gagh painted a 
cornfield in a reproduction on my walls. I realise 
there are differences between me and Van Gogh. 
He cut off One-of his cars; I still have both mine. 
He was born in Holland; I was not. He had a 
brother who financed him; I have not. He was 
in an asylum at Arles; J am not. And another 
thing. He ow beret. than I do. 







a * 
I was gl sla: long-handled edging-shears 
I got at Ms request were only on appro. 
He would | hing to do with them. The 
handles — on; any self-respecting 


out rivets, the metal ends 
spragged” was the word he used 

—out flat-so that they coulda’t slip or break 
“Garden ornaments,” he contemptuously called 
the shears I offered him; in his view they amount 
to “sabotage in the factory.” He ‘had known a 
pair that had broken right off .. . schoolboys’ 
I ventured to interrupt 
out that if the shears did 
break, which I might not happen for a 
year or two, it was I who would have to buy 
another pair. If I bought this pair, which was 
much less expensive than the brand he wanted 
and which was not in stock, the risk was mine. 
He would have none of it. A man, he said, must 
have a reliable tool. Yes, he could of course use 
the ones I showed him, but it was a waste of 
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money, and she wouldn’t do it.. So that’s that. 


The truth is that Mr. Park is a dictator. He has 
no doubt that he owns my garden and everything 
in the tool shed. 

os Critic 


MALTHUS RIDES AGAIN 


Half the world’s population is still underfed .. . 
1,750 existing human beings have to go hungry for at 
Icast half of every year. 

F.A.O. Report. 


O, Rev. Mr. Malthus, dead so long, 
The case against you is extremely strong, 
Your prophecies are proved completely wrong. 


Malthusianism science laughs to scorn; 
You offered mankind but a hope forlorn— 
Far better if you never had been born! 


Starvation ‘neéd not doom the human race, 
Production with consumption can keep pace, 
Planned plenty quite demolishes your case. 


However population be increased, 
Particularly in the teeming East, 
All may sit down at-once to Nature’s feast. 


Why then the words of warning and of woe, 
Sombre predictions by the F.A.O., 
While granaries to bursting overflow? 


Alas, the surplus harvest they report, 
Means loss to store, and ruin to export 
Though half the people on the earth go short. 


Still every land must grow its daily bread, 
But where the chronically underfed 
Of old were purged by pestilence widespread, 


The boon of death-control is now complete, 
Too long the aged occupy their seat, . 
Surviving ‘their @eScendants’ ‘share to eat. 


While planned production every mouth could feed, 
No agricultural planning can succeed, 
The hungry so prodigiously breed. 


Stull Mother Earth by some strange oversight 
Too little yields for mankind’s appetite— 
So, Rev. Mr. Malthus, were you right? 


SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


The parish council at Woodville, Derbyshire, 
have ordered a street lamp to be moved because 
it sheds more light in the neighbouring district of 
Swadlincote than it does in Woodville—News 
Chronicle. (J. Barrow.) 


Then on Platform 5 of Buchanan Street Station 
the tall, 75-year-old lord provost bowed low over 
the Queen Mother’s hand and recited a German 
poem, beginning “Du bist wie eine Blume.”— 
Scottish Daily Express. (H. MacColl.) 


The skeletons of two young children were found 
by workmen yesterday under floorboards in a 
house in Englehart Road, Catford, S.E. 

Mrs. , who, with her family occupies the 
19s 3d a week terrace house, said: “I was stunned 
by the discovery. This is what comes of having 
the electric in.”—Daily Worker. (P. A. G. Cohen.) 





Princess Margaret’s finger-prints, left on a cup 
she handled at a Leeds luncheon in July, are to be 
preserved.—News Chronicle. (R. J. Viney.) 


Let’s be reasonable, especially in our beloved 
England, which most window-cleaners love and 
have fought for—From = letter in Manchester 
Guardian. (E. Fletcher.) 


Class Struggle in 


THe. ultimata that began the Rent War were 
delivered by the first post om the morning of 
Monday, August 30. Seizing the opportunity 
offered by the new Housing Rents and Repairs 
Act, the property owners started to notify their 
tenants of rent increases ranging from a few shil- 
lings to nearly thirty shillings a week. The 
offensive, naturally enough, was led by the big 
commercial interests—whose lobby had worked 
hard for this new legislation—and notably by 
London County Freehold and Leasehold Proper- 
ties Ltd., better known as the owners of Key 
Flats. Most of their 10,000 tenants are middle- 
class; respectability is vouched for by at least two 
referees. Yet, shocked by the size of the increase 
demanded, the residents of Queen’s Club 
Gardens, West Kensington, and of several other 
blocks of Key. Flats, have formed protection 
associations and have been advised not to sign 
any documents without advice. Facing the West 
Kensington tenants, Mr. Norman Weedon, a com- 
pany spokesman, said : “The Act has been passed 
by Parliament and yet the impression I have got 
tonight is that we have done it.” 

The peremptory notices served on the tenants 
of the multiple-blocks may have come as a rude 
surprise to Conservative voters who had thought 
that Mr. Macmiilan’s Act was, as he claimed, 
designed to protect the seven million properties 
covered by the Rent Acts from dereliction and 
to give some aid to small landlords, unable to 
meet the higher cost of repairs and maintenance. 
But the Government’s scheme, from the first, was 
a front for the Property Lobby, which is domi- 
nated by the commercial investors. It began, admit- 
tedly, when a Mrs. Armstrong moved a Conserva- 
tive Conference resolution calling for higher rents 
to help “the widow, the elderly spinster and the 
working man in the autumn of his life.” It was 
followed by a good deal of inspired propaganda 
about the number of houses falling into decay. 
Mr. Macmillan always spoke winningly of this 
“national asset” (though it is privately owned 
by investors who, unlike industrial firms, have 
seldom in the past made adequate provision to 
modernise and replace it) and called his popular 
summary of the White Paper Operation Rescue. 
Yet the weakness of the scheme has always. been 
that it would do least to assist landlords who 
genuinely needed relief, or to ensure that the 
houses most in need of repair actually received 
attention. For these properties, for the most part, 
are either so far gone that very expensive repairs 
are needed, or have such a low gross value 
(£15-£25 p.a.) that the permitted increase would 
be too small to cover the necessary repairs. 

In many cases, indeed, no increase at all can 
be made. The formula used by the Government 
permits an annual rent increase of twice the 
Statutory Deduction—the difference between 
gross and net rateable values—provided that a 
certain amount has been spent on repairs. But 
the Act also provides that the annual limit of 
rent, after the increase has been added, shall be 
no more than twice the gross value. Now a very 
large proportion of the properties covered by the 
Rent Acts have a low gross value, which means 
that the rent increases will be most limited—or 
non-existent—where “rescue” is most required. 

The hypocrisy of this Act is also revealed by 
even the limited study of property-ownership 
that our present statistics permit. Mrs, Arm- 
strong’s spinsters and ageing artisans exist— 
though this Act will give them precious little help 
—but they own a very small share of rented pro- 
perty. In 1949-50, for example, the total income 
from land and buildings was £396 millions. Of 





West Kensington 


this, £206 millions went to investment and insur- 
ance companies or to institutions and local autho- 
rities. Only £190 millions went to individuals 
and less than a third of this to individuals with 
an income of less than £1,000 a year. This last 
amount, moreover, included the assumed income 
from owner-occupation. 

The main beneficiaries from the new Act, 
therefore, were bound to be the big companies, 
whose representatives control the National Feder- 
ation of Property Owners. By continually draw- 
ing attention to the small owners and the unprofit- 
able properties, the Government managed to 
distract atvention from the fact that the permitted 
increases would be. largest for commercial in- 
vestors who were already managing to make a 
healthy profit. The Financial Times recognised 
this as soon as the White Paper was published. 
“For many well-known public companies inter- 
ested in rent-restricted property,” it wrote, “the 
proposals should mean an increase in available 
profits.” Since: London County Freehold and 
Leasehold (Key Flats) have already drawn the fire 
of their tenants, it should be noted that there has 
been what the Stock Exchange Gazette calicd a 
“marked improvement in their earnings .. . 
despite the restrictions.” This was in 1952. The 
latest dividend, on profits of £230,486, was 114 
per cent. (The Gazette, incidentally, was tip- 
ping its readers to invest in property shares, 
although this was over a year before the Govern- 
ment issued its White Paper.) Other investment 
companies have done as well, or better. Two or 
three have been paying as much as 15, 17 and 23 
per cent., though Land Securities Investment 
Trust was the only one to reach 50 per cent. in 
recent years. 

Property-Ownership, in fact, is a very big busi- 
nessy even where much of the money is invested 
in rent-restricted property. An examination of 
the directorships held in investment companies, 
and of their links with the insurance firms—the 
Prudential has loaned £5 millions to London 
County Freehold and Leasehold—shows that the 
political interests that dictated the terms of this 
Act were motivated more by the search for profit 
than by any desire to preserve a “national asset” 
or to help the smal! landlord 

In these circumstances, it is essential that 
tenants, should scrutinise all demands for rens 
increases with the utmost care. The Act is full 
of pitfalls for them, not least their povsible 
liability for both sets of costs in any unsuccessful 
action in the County Court, and the necessity of 
making any challenge to their landlord within 
twenty-eight days. They should, moreover, be 
sure that the demands are made in the proper 
form and that the landlord provides all the details 
of expenditure required by the Act. I have 
already heard of certain cases where the rent has 
simply been raised without any formal notice, 
and in working-class areas there is an obvious 
danger that unscrupulous landlords will simply 
trade on the tenants’ ignorance and fear of legal 
action to raise rents whether or not the Act per- 
mits it.. Apart from appeal to the County Court, 
the tenant of the poor house has one other means 
of redress. He can apply for a certificate of dis- 
repair if his house or flat does not meet certain 
minimum standards of fitness, although these are 
much below the standards laid down by an official 
sub-committee in 1946 and recommended by the 
Labour Government to local housing authorities 
in connection with the 1949 Housing Act 


Obviously, the grant of such certificates, and the 
interpretation that sanitary inspectors will make 
of the standards clause, will depend on the local 
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authorities concerned, and especially on their 
Health Committees, Tenants who feel that they 
may now, or some time in the future, be able to 
apply for a certificate of disrepair, should be 
extremely cautious about accepting proposals 
from their landlords to remit one-third of the 
increase if the tenant accepts responsibility for 
internal decorations. If he does (or has in the 
past), the interior of the house would be excluded 
from consideration if the question of “good 
repair” or “unfitness for habitation” arises. 
Apart from the Government pamphlet explain- 
ing the Act, there are two other publications 
which set out the new position of tenants.* Both 
of these, understandably, concentrate on the rent 
increase. But, for many middle-class tenants, 
who scarcely expected to be touched by the Act, 
the joker lies in the clause permitting the land- 
lord to charge for the increased cost of Services 
since 1939. It is this, for instance, which has 
really caused the rebellion in the multiple-blocks. 
In the case of some Key Flats at Maida Vale, 
the cost for one block—fuel, porters, maintenance 
of equipment—has risen from £3,616 to £9,317. 
“Services ” may cover many items which such 
tenants have come to take for granted, from lifts 
to passage lights. Their cost has undoubtedly 
risen. Yet the property-companies have managed 
—often by securing “voluntary contributions” 
under threat of reduced services—to make their 
profits despite this. If tenants follow the advice 
of the West Kensington rebels, they will not sign 
the new agreements which require them to pay 
up to forty pounds a year more for services, in 
addition to the actual rent increase. They then 
force their landlords to apply to a Rent Tribunal, 
and there to produce detailed costings. Most 
tenants will find that they need expert advice in 
order to assess these figures, and such help is 
best obtained by forming a tenant’s protection 
association which can employ common accoun- 
tants and solicitors. It is ironical that a Tory 
Government should be driving some of its most 
dependable. voters to organise for the class 
struggle. NorMAN MacKenzie 


Ehrenburg in 
Trouble 


Some months ago Ilya Ehrenburg, encouraged 
by the more liberal appearance of the Malenkov 
regime, wrote a long article in favour of more 
lively, nonconformist and “inspired” writing in 
the Soviet Union. Although the article was ex- 
ceedingly cautious, it was still typical of the 
reaction that seemed to have set in against 
Zhdanov’s ‘absolutist doctrine of “popular art” 
—a reaction the most striking example of which 
was Khachaturian’s outburst against the 
bureaucratic tyranny that “for some years now ” 
had béen crippling Soviet music. But this 
healthy reaction against artistic conformism has 
obviously received no encouragement from the 
Party, and we seem to be back in the days when 
Pravda or some other official journal could finally 
“condemn” a book or work of art. 

The latest storm has been over Ehrenburg’s 
new short novel, significantly entitled The Thaw. 
iThe very official Mr. Simonov went for it 
hammer and tongs in two su cessive issues of 
“Literary Gazeife, in aA atticle 4 altogether about 


11 columns. Here and there he grudgingly con- 


ceded half a point to Ehrenburg; but, in general, 
he declared Ehrenburg’s new book “harmful.” 








* Rent Acts Guide. Labour Party. Is. 


Tenant’s Guide. Labour Research Dept. 64. 





And that was that. Ehrenburg’s novel is, in 
fact, a vigorous pamphlet against the prevailing 
state of affairs in the Soviet world of art and 
literature. Its two principal characters are, on 
the one hand, a hack, called Pukhov, who paints 
the right kind of picture—* Holiday on a Col- 
lective Farm.” “Factory Meeting,” “Two 
Workers Reading a Paper,” “A Happy Soviet 
Girl with a New Chocolate Box” (each choc 
being carefully rendered in oils)—and, on the 
other hand, a great painter called Saburov, “a 
man who only loves his painting and his wife,” 
and “who seems to want to paint not for our 
time, but for the 21st century.” Pukhov is aware 
of his own mediocrity and. secretly admires 
Saburov, whose genius is totally ignored by the 
authorities; but, being a cynic, Pukhov adapts 
himself as best he can to the conditions and 
manages, for all his mediocrity, to make a living 
by “following the instructions”; by painting 
kolkhoz hens and cows, and by doing, on the 
whole, not much worse than the “ great masters” 
of the official school of painting—by whom no 
doubt Ehrenburg means Gerassimov and 
company. 

According to Simonoy, one-third of Ehren- 
burg’s book is devoted to discussions on art and 
literature, and he complains of one of Ehren- 
burg’s characters, a young actress, who con- 
stantly grumbles about the awful tedium of 
modern Soviet plays. And Simonov is indignant 
because Ehrenburg has talked only of the two 
extremes—Saburov, the isolated and unrecog- 
nised genius, and Pukhov, the commercialised 
hack. He is also indignant that Ehrenburg, 
instead of trying to convert the genius to’ “the 
service of the people,” tends, on the contrary, to 
put him forward at an example to others. 

On the whole, Ehrenburg proposes that our art 
should follow Saburov, that it should follow the 
road which leads to isolation, to divorce from 
reality, in short, to formalism. |. . . Never will 
our art adopt this course, and Ehrenburg’s novel 
may do great harm to our art by encouraging the 
naturalists amongst us to invoke his authority. . . . 
It is odd how everything not closely conform- 

ing to the Party line should now tend ‘to be 
dismissed as “ naturalist ”—naturalism becoming, 
in some odd way, identified with the old 
“formalism.” 

In describing only “the two. extremes ”—the 
unrecognised genius and the hack—Ehrenburg, 
according to Simonov, has identified practically 
all Soviet art with the latter. And he proceeds 
to quote a list (rather a short one, I must say) 
of present-day painters, sculptors and actors who 
could not possibly be dismissed as hacks, but 
who equally cannot be classed as “ unrecognised 
geniuses.” The. argument is scarcely honest: 
the question does not arise whether Ehrenburg 
appreciates Saryan or Konchalovsky.. What 
Ehrenburg is suggesting is that, in the_ total 
output of Soviet art, these few goodish painters 
do not weigh much, and that, unfortunately, it 
is the hacks, the Gerassimovs and the thousands 
of sub-Gerassimovs (of whom Pukhov is a per- 
fect example) who set the pace. 

Privately, Ehrenburg is, of course, a great 
Matisse and Picasso fan; officially, he did not 
dare go so far. His Saburoy still paints only 
“marvellous. portraits and wonderful _ land- 
scapes.” In any case, Simonov preferred not 
to raise the awkward question of the Communist 
Picasso. The significance of it all is this; a few 
months ago, there was good reason to believe 
that the ice,had been broken, that “she thaw.” 
(to use Ehrenburg’s word had set in. Today 
Simonov devotes eleven very official columns to 
denouncing Ehrenburg, for the sole purpose, of 


defending the status quo. ALEXANDER WERTH 
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New View 


As the helicopter era approaches, the general 
welcome which once seemed assured has been 
disturbed by doubts and even by hostility. De- 
tractors see the rotor-plane, now that it ventures 
into the metropolis and isn’t. content, like its 
fixed-wing cousin, merely to make life hell in 
Hounslow, as a mechanical horror aiming fresh 
blows at the battered fabric of civilised living. So 
I think it is time to say something about the 
pleasures of helicopter travel, and to affirm that 
it adds to what I understand by the good life. 

I am one of those—and we are many—who are 
bored by the aeroplane, and who would a hundred 
times rather go to Rome in a Baby Austin with a 
leaky radiator than in a Comet. Pictures of 
double-decked airliners, entered by those vast 
staircases whose manufacture must be an industry 
on its own, leave me cold. Old pictures of primi- 
tive aircraft fill me with dreamy regret that I 
wasn’t a passenger (I’ve mever yearned to be a 
pilot) when flying was flying and not translocation. 
So the advent of the helicopter delights me as I 
should be delighted if somebody started a Dover- 
Calais service by sailing packet. 

On one of the few summer days this year, I 
hopped from Southampton to Northolt and back. 
I know this part of England pretty well, but I felt 
that I had never really seen it before. That’s the 
point with the helicopter—you see. In a modern 
airliner, an attractive view, if glimpsed by contor- 
tion round an engine, is gone before you can 
enjoy it, and long before you can identify it, for 
you never. really know where you are. Anyway, 
you are above the clouds most of the time; and 
the top of the clouds, a striking sight the first 
time, looks much the same ever after. The heli- 
copter flies at a thousand feet and at ninety miles 
an hours- When you follow a main road it actually 
takes quite a while to pass a fast car. True, pro- 
gress threatens. The helicopters of the 1960’s will 
do two hundred, but that’s still better than the jet 
liner, which by then will do heaven knows: what. 
For the first time in history, a new means of 
travel is slower than the old. Chalk that up to 
civilisation. 

It’s worth while in a helicopter to take a map. 
For it is less like aeroplane travel than like 
going by train without the tunnels and cuttings, 
or by car without, blind corners, high walls and 
hedges, or enforced scrutiny of the rear of a lorry. 
The differences are all gain: They amount to a 
new insight into nature and into what man has 
made of nature. 

Is there anything more beautiful than the track 
of a gust of wind across ripe corn? But the hori- 
zontal yiew is only a glimpse of that beauty; the 
helicopter view is the complete experience. Then, 
looking down on a wood, you realise for the first 
time how trees fight for the upper air. No cinema 
battle is more dramatic than this intense, silent 
wrestling. Just as new is gazing down into the 
clear Hampshire rivers—deeps and shallows, rock, 
sand, weed, and mainstream a living pattern, But 
the chief revelation is of hills, which are flattened 
out from the aeroplane and too close to be grasped 
from the ground. You see how they rise, how 
gullies eat into them, how they shelter the low- 
lands, how they cup a place like Winchester. You 
see them not so much from above as from all 
sides. 

History, too, comes alive. The helicopter view 
reveals why towns and villages are where they 
are in relation to wood and water; it even explains 
the economy and the problems of a farm. The 
winding of an English road takes on meaning, but 
for contrast there’s the Roman achievement, and 
a sense of the stubborn insistence that made it. 
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A panorama of cutting and embankment shows | 
the vast hacking of the landscape made by the | 
railway and recalis the angry puzzlement with | 
which country-folk watched its coming. My pilot | 
remarked on ‘his discovery of the stately homes. 
True, for “in ‘the Home Counties they're often | 
raasked by modern buildings or self-concealed by | 
park walls. The helicopter passenger lingers over | 
architecture, has time to count Palladian columns, | 
takes in the scheme of a garden; and the sees how | 
cunningly ‘the old patricians ensured a view by 
mounting ‘their homes on hills, sometimes so 
gentle that from the ‘road they can’t be noticed. 
However, ifhis interest is in the planning of the 
twentieth and not the eighteenth century, he can 
tell which Councils lay out a housing estate well 
and which don’t. 


I leave aside the pleasures peculiar to this route, 
of which a scrutiny of Windsor and Eton is the 
chief. “I hurry, too, over the chance delights— 
the wheeling of a well-steered tractor, the ballet 
performed by cars at a busy roundabout, the girl 
hesitating on a diving-board at a bathing pool 
while blobs of boys encouraged her. Thankful , 
for the rural pleasures, I look forward to the 
urban ones—Battersea fun fair, trains converging 
and diverging near the termimus, a malicious sur- 
vey of a traffic jam—that-will be ours when ‘heli- | 
copters rise from true rotor ‘stations. 

Abroad, they do already. The Belgians fly from | 
heliports, as they call them, in the heart of | 
Brussels and of seven other towns in their own | 
and neighbouring countries. ‘Britain had the | 
earliest passenger service, but our services are 
still run mainly to gather. experience, while 
Sabena is really out to win custom and has by 
now carried far more. passengers than B-E.A. 
We are. waiting for the development of British 
helicopters, while Sabena has bought American. 
Also, the reckless Continentals don’t insist that 
a machine flying into a city must have two 
engines, and.so far there have been no accidents. 
Truly economic services at reasonable fares will | 
come only with helicopters that have thirty seats, | 
and it may be eight years before British industry | 
produces such a flying bus. But long before that 
Sabena will be asking to invade us with the big 
Sikorski, for the ‘businessman who hops to) 
Cologne would like to hop to Sheffield, too; and 
that will face B.E.A. with an awkward decision. | 


When helicopters come into their own, two 
difficulties will have to be resolved. One, of | 
course, is noise. Listening to the Bristol from | 
both inside and out, I found ii no noisier than a 
train and much quieter than an aeroplane. The 
experts are at work, however, on silencers; and | 
Lendon’s permanent rotor-station will not be the 
South Bank but something at rooftop: height and 
surrounded by baffles. The other point is one—to | 
use the freezing jargon-word—of passenger hand- — 
ling. Both Sabena and B:E.A. compare the | 
helicopter to a Green Line bus. Sabena acts 
accordingly: there are request stops, from the | 
ground by radio or just waving, from the air 
by a “phone to the pilot. BEA. clings | 
to the formality of air travel, which by now 
rivals that of the Trooping the Colour. My 
experience at Northolt was this. I was sum- 
moned from the lounge by a disembodied voice 
twenty minutes before take-off, hurried to the 
departure ‘building, and was greeted by one of 
those tall, icy, beautiful girls for whom airlines 
have such a faible with: “ You're late; the flight ! 
is closed.” This forbidding phrase, it turned-out, 
only meant that no more bookings were possible; | 
and I got aboard after a wait at a barrier, two 
telephone calls, much escorting, and the produc- ’ 
tion of a special card additional to my ticket. 
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common with a bus, the traveller should be 
allowed to: buy a ticket and scramble aboard so 
long as it’s on the ground and there’S a vacant 
seat. In this respect, as in all the others, the 
helicopter can be more civilised than the aero- 
plane. 


MERVYN JONES 


Tax Collectors- in 


Defeat 


Our sparse-haired, leroad-shouldered town 
clerk, M. Marchal, is a man of bright ideas, but 
when put into effect they sometimes develop in a 
manner unforeseen. This is common enough in 
France, however, and M. Marchal is at his best 
when dealing with a fluid situation. He never 
gets énervé nor even excited, but continues sitting 
stolidly in his curtain-dimmed office at the Town 
Hall, surrounded by files and ledgers, the push 
button to the outer office on his right, the tele- 
phone to the outer world on his left. And even- 
tually, after due consideration of all the factors, 
he presses the button or lifts the "phone, and soon 


another fermenting episode in the life of the town’ 


begins to calm down, and sometimes to mature 
profitably. 

But even he must have been worried when, a 
few weeks ago, he read a certain news item in 
our local paper, Le Petit Bonhomme. Perhaps he 
wondered, too, whether his passion for basket-ball 
had not again created an unnecessary complica- 
tion, The news item appeared under the heading 
BASKET-BALL, and, roughly translated, read: 
“On Thursday evening will take place the return 


tw i 


match so impatiently awaited and so much de- 
sired between our veteran players.and the Tax 
Collectors of France, Beaten by only a few points 
in the first game, our visitors mean to fight 
through to victory in this second meeting. Every- 
body then to the covered market-hall on Thurs- 
day evening, when the gate money will again be 
in aid of the old people of the town.” 

Now it would be wrong to assume that there 
were a number of Tax Collectors in the town be- 
cause we are allergic to paying taxes. Well, no 
more so than elsewhere. It was M. Marchal who 
was responsible for the sixty Tax Collectors com- 
ing to the town. He had read in some official 
circular that the Ministry of Finance intended 
organising a two months’ course, with an examina- 
tion at the end of it, for selected Tax Collectors; 
and was looking for a town with sufficient hotels 
and public rooms large enough for lectures. M. 
Marchal, ever solicitous for the welfare of the 
town, submitted to the Ministry that it was ideal 
for the purpose and was prepared to make sacri- 
fices, at need. So eventually sixty percepteurs 

’ afrived to stay at four of our hotels. Every morn- 
ing at 8.30 they hurried along to the Town Hall 
for their lectures, carrying bulky despatch-cases 
and enlivening our main streets, which are nor- 
mally quiet at that time of the year. 

Their custom during an out-of-season period 
was indeed of unexpected benefit to the hotels and 
shops; though naturally enough no one admitted 
this aloud. René, who had 17 of-his rooms occu- 
pied instead of the usual two or three, made a 
typical comment on the sacrifices involved. “It’s 
not all that good—I’ve had to reduce my prices 
for them. I’ve never known a tax collector do the 
same for me.” 

This general attitude was no doubt a defensive 
reaction to the pest of percepteurs. But after 
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The body was found on the lounge floor this morning, 
Circumstantial evidence points to Mehitabel 
But that’s the last time it can happen. 
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three or four weeks it suddenly changed to deep 
concern. Many of the Tax Collectors were look- 
ing tired and haggard; some were ill in bed, and 
a few—final proof of the seriousness of develop- 
ments—had: gone completely off their food. I 
was due, they said without surprise, to the con- 
stant cramming and the intermediary examina- 
tions. René confirmed, in a grave tone, that the 
men in his hotel were studying every night until 
past midnight. 

The matter was conveyed to M. Marchal, who 
was already fully informed and, in fact, had a 
solution prepared. Le sport was the answer, he 
suggested, twisting in the chair from which he 
rarely moves except to eat and sleep. The Tax 
Collectors needed some distraction sportive to 
take their minds off their concentrated work if 
they were to stay the course. And what better 
distraction for them than to practise basket-ball 
in the evenings and then to choose a team to 
play one of ours? The attendance receipts could 
go towards the Caisse des Vieux, which was 
lamentably low. 

The suggestion was put to the Tax Collectors 
and they agreed. They agreed, but without being 
suitably keen about it. We were however—is not 
our first team top of the National League? Why, 
our players even alarmed, for a few minutes, 
“Les Globe-Trottéres d’Harlem” who came to 
play an. exhibition match. Inevitably then,. our 
veterans won that first match. Only just though, 
and it was rather a rough game; but we won it. 
And now the Tax Collectors were after their 
revenge. They were practising every evening in 
the market-hall, and all were now eating well. 

Yet M. Marchal was undoubtedly worried. 
He knew, of course, what lay behind the news 
item. He could see from his window little groups 
of people arguing fiercely, and the rumblings of 
opposing factions in the town were carried into 
his outer office. An ever-increasing number of 
people were saying that the team of visitors should 
be tactfully allowed to win. Not only were they 
and their supporters tax collectors, it was being 
emphasised, but were the cream, the chosen few, 
of the Tax Collectors of France. Supposing you 
moved to another town, later in life, and were 
the cause of a certain glint coming into the eye 
of the tax collector there when he heard your 
previous address? Even our own two resident 
tax collectors—too worn and jaded by long years 
of beating against the resistance of their three 
thousand fellow citizens to have been included 
in the special course—even our two tax collectors 
are treated with fair respect and sympathy, and 
no one in his right mind would beat them at 
dominoes two games running. Egotisme! cried 
the basket-ball enthusiasts. Les interéts particu- 
liers could not be allowed to interfere with the 
prestigious gloire of our basket-ball club. It was 
inconceivable, inadmissible, that even the team 
of veterans should be defeated. The return match 
so much desired must be fought to a successful 
conclusion. 

One wonders, with a slightly sadistic thrill. 
what would have happened in the market-hall 
that Thursday cvening, if it had not been for 
M. Marchal. Already, the Tradespeople’s Asso- 
ciation had sent a telegram to the mayor, request- 
ing his immediate return from Paris; to which 
the basket-ball organisers had replied by ordering 
the team of veterans to put in an hour’s practice. 
It was soon after this that the town clerk’s push- 
button sounded in the outer office, to ask for the 
Ministry of Finance file. Then his phone went 
into action. Half an hour later his discovery, 
announced with his diffident smile from the door 
of his office, was being circulated all over the 
town. The Tax Collectors in our midst were not 
of the common species, like our own two grey- 
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haired officials, who collect the taxes and control 
taxpayers. They belonged to the department 
that controls the tax controllers:and collects the 
taxes from’ the tax collectors. - 

Even so. their team, playing before a packed, 
unanimous crowd of townspeople, nearly won— 
indeed, might ‘well have done so if the referee 
hadn’t been a local man, as the Tax Collectors 
did not hesitate to point out. But they are fair- 
minded adversaries: they intend to hoid another 
course in the town. LEN ORTZEN 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


EDINBURGH—1i 


“ Have you got your tickets yet. for Moira 
Shearer?” .demanded many a Scottish voice, 
referring, as I discovered, to the Old Vic revival 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The curtain 
hadn’t been up long before I saw how right the 
public’s instinct had been. What Michael 
Benthall’s production offered us was, first and 
foremost, Miss Shearer as Titania and Mr. 
Helpmann as Oberon; then Mendelssohn, in full 
strength and at full length; then..a rather pretty 
series of grey-green tableaux designed by the 
brothers Ironside to fit the. great stage of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera House and therefore 
only half visible behind the oddly elongated 
proscenium of the Empire Theatre; and last—a 
long way last—as much .of ‘Shakespeare’s 
enchanting play as could be ‘squeezed into the 
remains of a long evening. Enchanting? Well, 
for enchantment we had to look to the trim- 
mings: to Mendelssohn, who certainty earns the 
word; to the elaborate mechanism of the -ass’s 
head; and: to the ballet.“ sequences”? which, with- 
out being first-class ballet, at least.enabled us to 
sit through one of the most crudely acted and 
spoken Shakespearean performances. I can 
remember. The note was struck, and cruelly 
held, by the quartet of lovers. Helena, for in- 
stance, was allowed (or perhaps instructed?) by 
the producer to guy the whole of her role on a 
monotonous ‘sing-song whine of comic nagging. 
At every exit and entrance, in defiance of the text, 
she was to be heard wailing “Demetrius! 
Demetrius!”; and im the passage in Act III, 
Scene 2 where Helena tenderly recalls her child- 
hood friendship with Hermia, the line 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key 


was delivered with the last four words rising to a 
surprised squeak, in order to make sure of a 
cneap laugh. No doubt the producer must also 
be held responsible for the dreadful cavortings 
and squealings of Flute, who delivered the whole’ 
of ‘Fhisbe’s part in a train-whistle falsetto which, 
in the front rows of the stalls, quite hurt the ear. 
Stanley Holloway made of Bottom a dull dog, 
and relief came only from Philip Guard’s mer- 
curial Puck and Robert Helpmann’s authoritative 
Oberon; a rare moment of Shakespearean magic 
arose in the brief scene between these two which 
culminates in “But we are: spirits of another 
sort.” The lovely Miss Shearer was vocally 
tasteful but ineffective; for the rest, though it 
may be true that every seat for the American 
tour is already sold, thus. earning countless 
desirable dollars, yet such a production .as this 
can only harm.the prestige of the Old Vic in any 
city where civilised. standards of Shakespearean 
acting and speech prevail. 

Of the few musical novelties, only one could 
be called a major work. This was Wordsworth’s 
Fourth Symphony, played by Sir John Barbirolli 
and the Hallé Orchestra, to whom it is dedicated. 
The dedicatees gave the symphony a stirring and 
tonally very beautiful performance, but—either 
by accident or intention—resolved the complex 
10/8 time-signature of the alla marcia section of 
the work into a straightforward 3/4; whether 


much was thereby-lost we may one day discover. | 
The work is in a single movement and lasts for | 
just under 30 minutes. The underlying. musical | 
idea seems to be that of a clash between a bold 
and confident E flat major and a weary, cautious | 
E minor. In the opening pages of the symphony | 
these two elements make a simultaneous appear- 
ance in an impressive introduction; but when the | 
E minor theme was transformed into a quicker 
version a weakness became apparent. In this 
form the theme is rhythmically and melodically 
commonplace, and since the attractive 6/4 E flat 
second subject of the allegro leans heavily on 
Elgar for its inspiration, the whole of this impor- 
tant section seemed hardly worthy of the opening 
—or indeed of what followed. The spectral and | 
sinister march-interlude is imaginatively designed 
and leads into a prolonged adagio meditation 
which is the most striking thing in the symphony: 
beautifully scored and rising to am intense 
yet unrhetorical climax, it contains some of the 
deepest and most personal music this composer 
has yet given us. If the robust and positive con- 
clusion carries less conviction, there is enough 
originality and beauty in these central pages to 
explain the marked warmth of the symphony’s 
reception and to arouse a strong desire to make 
its further acquaintance. 

A commissioned jeu d’esprit is an oddity, 
recalling Diaghilev’s famous demand to the 
young Cocteau : “ Etonne=moi, jean! ”: The Edin- 
burgh Festival Society, in commissioning Mr. 
Rawsthorne to set some of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
cat poems, said in effect: “ Alan, make us laugh! ” 
Old Possum’s neat verses were declaimed into 
a.microphone by Alvar Liddell against a full-size 
orchestral accompaniment played by the B.B.C. 
Scottish Orchestra under Ian Whyte. Whether 
because Rawsthorne lacks the particular nimble- 
ness of aural fancy needed to make a success of | 
such a scheme, or because of faulty balance on 
this occasion between speaker and music, the 
result sounded unsatisfactory.- We strained to 
catch the words, and meanwhile the music melted 
away; I can recall little but a rather obvious 
Elgarian quotation for Bustopher Jones, the Cat | 
about Town, and a nice series of placidly ex- | 
panding discords in the piece about the Old | 
Gumbie Cat; who “sits and: sits and sits and 
sits.” No doubt there is a good deal more than 
this to Rawsthorne’s music, but hafdly. enough, | 
I should guess, to rank it with Facade or Peter 
and the Wolf. 

An interesting group of recent Swiss works was | 
presented by the Collegium Musicum of Zurich, 
who gave under Paul Sacher some of the most | 
enjoyable of the morning concerts in the Free-- 
masons’ Hall. None of these works made so 
deep an impact as Honegger’s already familiar 
Second Symphony, writtensin' honour of France 
during the darkest days of the war and conclud- 
ing splendidly with a solo trumpet riding the | 
turbulent sttings with a shining chorale. The | 
remaining pieces were both smaller and slighter. | 
Frank _Martin’s 1939 Ballade for flute and | 
orchestra shows all the composer’s harmonic 
subtlety and melodic distinction; Willy Burk- | 
hard’s Goncertino for two flutes and Othmar 
Schoeck’s Hott Concerto were pleasing, but | 
unimportant. The latter, like Hindemith’s | 
Horn Concerto at one of the Hamburg | 
orchestra’s. comeerts, enjoyed the advocacy of | 
Dennis Brain, who is the modern. equivalent of | 
Farinelli: his wittyosity, tone and taste are such | 
that we shouldbe content to hear him play a | 
series of arpeggios, scales and.melodic fragments. | 

In another of the Hamburg concerts, Boris | 
Blacher’s Paganini Variations scored a brilliant 
success; I was unfortunately unable to hear the 
same composer’s brief Inventions, written for the | 
National Youth Orchestra. Not counting the 
latter and various other British groups,. the usual | 
lavish scheme of the Festival allowed us to com- 
pare Danish orchestral style (State Radio Orches- 
tra) with French (Radiodiffusion) and “German 
(Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk). The Danes, 
whose sterling qualities T well know, hardly did 
themselves justice on the opening night, when they | 
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chose a piece of second-rate Mozart (the Sinfonia 
Concertante for four wind instruments) and 
played it stodgily, following it with Prokofiev’s 
unequal Fifth Symphony. In Nielsen’s Fourth, 
I was told and can well believe, they fully 
recovered their reputation. The French, under 
Charles Miinch, played Roussel and Ravel with 
virtuoso assurance and glitter, but w rather 
less happy in the classics. The Hamburg men, 
under Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, were correct but 
tame in early Mozart, absolutely first-rate in the 
Blacher and in Haydn’s “ Miracle” Symphony, 
surprisingly dull again in Strauss’s Don Quixote. 
In this performance, as in almost all the Mozart 
works played by these three orchestras, we longe 
for the inspiring touch of Sir Thomas Beecham. 

I can only mention the glowing performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem given under Sir John Barbirolli 
in memory of Kathleen Ferrier, in which the 
Hallé and the Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus 
distinguished themselves, as did Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Hans Hotter among the solo- 
ists; and the well-planned series of Goethe lieder 
recitals in which the same two singers collabo- 
rated with Gerald Moore. As for Schénberg’s 
Gurrelieder, it demands an essay, if only to refute 
the extravagantly insular attacks to which it has 
been subjected. Of course it is second-hand and 
second-rate music; not third-hand or tenth-rate, 
however, as some critics assure us, but a won- 
derfully expert manipulation of late romantic 
idiom during a performance of which the sensible 
listener would do well to follow the famous 
Chinese advice on the subject of rape—“it is 
better to submit and enjoy.” I cannot see that 
this music, full of voluptuous yearning, deserves 
to be unceremoniously kicked downstairs by 
people who revel in the weaker specimens of 
Delius and Elgar and find plenty of kind words 
to say for the luxuriant daydreams of Bax and 
Moeran and still lesser fry. Of course, these have 
the great advantage of being English. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE IMPOSSIBLE STUDENT 


Tue position of the art student today is almost 
untenable, both logically and practically. Cer- 
tainly thousands of art students exist, but this is 
largely the result of the ingenuity, buoyancy, 
determination or pig-headedness of youth. Their 
position is logically untenable because they are 
being trained—nominally at least—to be painters 
and sculptors for whose work there doesn’t begin 
to be any adequate demand. Their position is 


often almost untenable practically because the 
grants awarded to them for their period of study 
are insufficient. There are many students who do 
not get enough to eat. Not long ago I knew a 
painting student who was working in a cellar with- 
out electric light and with only a 2ft square pave- 
ment grid in the ceiling. During the holidays 
(when they are meant to be studying on their own) 
one finds students bottle-washing, portering or 
serving in cafés. Romantics will claim, of course, 
that such is the traditional and appropriate lot 
of students. Yet even if one admits this, there 
are other equally overwhelming if more subtle 
forms of frustration. 

There is the tragic farce of students being auto- 
matically encouraged to equip themselves to teach 
simply because teaching is the most obvious way 
of their earning their living and retaining a maxi- 
mum of spare time for their “work ”—seldom 
because they have a vocation for it. Thus, a few 
fortunate students have the prospect of going to 
Art Schools to teach painters to teach painters to 
teach! The less fortunate ones—because children 
are more tiring—have the prospect of going to 
secondary schools. There is the growing domina- 
tion in most art schools of the Ministry, of Educa- 
tion examinations, which yield nothing, because 
on one hand they don’t demand enough discipline 
and, on the other, are inhibitingly unimaginative. 
And finally, there is the way art students are 
taught. Much could be written about this in 
detail. But what it amounts to is that, because 
every tradition has broken down, students are 
presented with the work of half a dozen civilisa- 
tions and then told to get on with it. Various 
teachers can pass on various methods or demon- 
strate their own personal ad hoc solutions, but 
very seldom is any consistent line of purpose or 
development established in a school. As a result, 
students can neither conform nor rebel. The 
majority simply flounder and their flounderings 
are called “experiments.” 

An incidental confirmation of this unreality of 
the student’s position is thé great increase of 
public competitions, criticism and exhibitions of 
students’ work. Students are no longer even con- 
sidered students; they are considered “ young 
artists,” 

What is so depressing about the Six Young 
Contemporaries show at Gimpels is not the 
quality of these students’ talents—they are all too 
undeveloped for one to judge about that—but the 
fact that their work should have been selected for 
exhibition at all. All of them are evading basic 
problems because they cannot see themselves as 
students, because they are trying to run before 
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they can walk. Now this exhibition will 
encourage them to try to run even faster. Wendy 
Adams has some formalised scenes of circus 
figures. They are competently designed but 
quite empty simply because there isn’t enough 
structural knowledge behind the formalisations. 
Exactly the same applies to the still-lives of Jen- 
nifer Simpson. Craigie Aitchison achieves a 
specious effect by leaving things out—his portraii 
head is a fuzz without features—his still-life of a 
Jug and Horseshoe contains nothing else but these 
two objects painted rather small and coyly placed 
on a huge purple desert of a canvas. William 
Belcher paints dream landscapes and still-lives. 
If a student paints fairly objectively, no one can 
fairly complain of his work being derivative. But 
if, as in Beicher’s case, his work is subjective, then 
undigested influences make it pointless. Bernard 
Cohen experiments with a sort of highly coloured 
cubism. But again the point about experi- 
ment is that it must’ start from understood 
premises: otherwise it degenerates into a process 
of hit and miss. Keith Grant, who is the most 
promising of the six, has some well-organised and 
quite atmospheric Welsh industrial landscapes. 
But a more straightforward painting of an 
ordinary landscape suggests that his grasp of form 
is not yet firm enough to justify his geometric 
simplifications. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of any of these 
students. I have referred to some of the grave 
disadvantages under which they work, and I am 
glad for their personal sakes that they have had 
the luck to be selected for this show. But, never- 
theless, the disturbing fact remains that to en- 
courage them in such work can only lead them 
even farther from any potentially useful function 
arid can only increase the scale of the Great Pre- 
tence of which they are already victims. 

But finally, and in order to stress the other posi- 
tive side of the situation, I recommend the reader 
to go to the Zwemmer Gallery exhibition of 
Artists Under Forty. There Jack Smith, John 
Bratby, Alistair Grant and T. W. Ward prove 
that a few students can overcome even the circum- 
stances that I have described. They can over- 
come it because they have something so definite 
to say that they teach themselves. 

JOHN BERGER 


LOOK AND LISTEN 


Tue Edinburgh Festival, the British Associa- 
tion, the National Radio Show at Earls Court: 
during the past fortnight they have dominated the 
Television Service and, to a lesser degree, sound 
broadcasting. Taken together, how  extra- 
ordinarily rum they make the society in which we 
live appear! What, one would like to know, did 
the crowds who gawped so eagerly at the beauty 
queens, the clowns. and the trick motor-cyclists 
in the arena at Earls Court, and who turned and 
waved with such innocent glee ing the TV 
cameras, make—if ever they saw them—of the 
enchanting Diaghilev memorial programme from 
Edinburgh, the majesty of Claudio Arrau’s play- 
ing, or of Professor Darlington expounding Men- 
delism from the Physiology Lab at Oxford? And 
plumb in the middle of it all, with the hint of a 
possible answer in two years’ time, comes the 
news that the Nuffield Foundation is to investigate 
the effects of television on children and young 
people; and the B.B.C., not to be outdone, the 
effects of television on adults. 

It would be impertinent, as well as very foolish, 
to try to anticipate the conclusions of the serried 
ranks of social scientists who are to conduct the 
investigations. They are to be welcomed because, 
as the Nuffield Foundation says, “the body of 
reasonably established knowledge is very small 
indeed.” There has, however, grown up over the 
last few years, especially among intellectuals, a 
considerable body of what can only be called 
superstition about television and its effects on 


| viewers, and some of this may be worth looking 


at now. This body of superstition springs, I 
think, from two sources. One is our changed 


attitude towards the future, to which television 
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obviously belongs. Fifty years ago, when the 
future was always bright, people); who) thought of 
themselves’ a8 progressive would have welcomed 
TV enthusiastically as yet another great medium 
of education in the wi sense. now, with 
the future fearful, everything ‘that belongs ‘to it is 
suspect. The other source, it seems to me, is 
that disillusion with democracy that Mr. Henry 
Fairlie noted in his letter to this journal last week, 
a disillusion that must carry with it an assumption 
that the people are not to be trusted, that men 
and women, even though allowed the vote, must 
somehow be protected against themselves. 

Here, the fear of TV is in effect the fear of a 
new kind of demagogy. As.yet, no instance can 
be drawn from television in this country, and we 
turn for our examples to the United States. How 
much of his power does Senator McCarthy owe 
to his hypnotic effect.on television viewers? But 
then, another question must be asked; how much 
has the television presentation of the Senator’s 
methods, his ways with witnesses, his behaviour 
at the inquiry into the case of Private Schine, 
contributed to his undoing, if indeed he is un- 
done? If television can make a demagogue, may 
it not also unmake him? And in all these fears 
of the. political effects of TV is there not at bottom 
the assumption, which is, surely false, that .all 
viewers are going to respond to the demagogue in 
the one same way? . 

Television is not something that exists in the 
abstract,. It is nothing mere or less than the pro- 
grammes transmitted by it. Any totalitarian or 
authoritarian state will use television, as it uses 
sound broadcasting, the -press»and -book-publish- 
ing, in order to condition its citizens as it wants 
them to be conditioned. .The tendency to use it 
for this purpose is.always there, even in a demo- 
cratic state; but ina democratic state it is up to 
democrats themselves to expose the tendency 
whenever they suspect its existence. And intel- 
lectuals must realise that, whether they like m or 
not, television is.a fact 

The other superstitions are superstitions about 
culture. They assume that television viewers are 
necessarily passive recipients of dope, turned into 
will-less addicts by TV itself, and that, if there 
were no television, they would be doing other and 
better things than watching pictures on a screen. 
Here I smell confusion arising out of ignorance 
and a sense of superiority. If the alternative to 
watching a poor television programme is merely 
to read the Weekend Mail, ot sit through a teashy 
film, while there has obviously been no. gain,there 
has also been no loss. But many TV programmes 
consist of showing viewers. how to do ‘things, 
with the plain moral, “Go thou. and do likewise.” 
This is true not only of..Children’s Television 
but of adult programmes as well; one could.,in- 
stance the excellent.gardening .programmes, with 
their admirably detailed instruction, in Out of 
Doors. 

The notion that if people were not watching 
TV they would be reading good books or attend- 
ing a symphony concert or the local fiim society 
is an illusion. A substantial proportion of the 
public does not read at all,-at any rate beyond 
newspapers and weekly magazines. Such people 
exist in all classes, and they. are not necessarily 
worse citizens than those who do ‘read, ‘nor are 
they noticeably less efficient in the ordinary affairs 
of life: .But since they do not read they are im- 
pervious to ideas except in the most diluted form. 
It is here that part of the: importance of TV 
lies; it cam comamunicate ideas to these normally 
inaccessible to them. It can communicate much 
more. besides ideas. It can stimulate as the 
printed word for many people obviously fails 
to do. 

But television, as I said, is nothing more than 
its programmes... Edinburgh, the British Associa- 
tion, the Radio Show. The last, as seen on ‘the 
screen, may best be counted.an enormous spree 
put on to induce the public .to buy television sets; 
the programmes from Arenascope were cettainly 
enjoyed by the audiences at Earls Court if not by 
those at their fireside. The point is,, if those 
audiences at Earls Court buy their TV sets they 


will have the chance of seeing and hearing, in 
addition to programmes at the Arenascope level, 
Claudio Arrau and Professor 


the great thing is that the chance ‘is there. 
WiLLtaM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 


“Phe High and the Mighty,” at Warner’s | 


Darlington. | 
Whether they take the chance is another matter: 


A COMPLETE 
PLAYING RECORDING 
Bellini’s 


‘NORMA’ 


LONG OF 


“The Angel Who Pawned Her Harp,” at | 


the Rialto 


Films this. week being short in both numbers | 
and quality, I have taken my entertainment from | [Bf 


a book. A Tree is a Tree (Longmans, 18s.) has 
a Steinish ring for the. English reader, which is, 


however, instantly annulled by its sub-title, “The | Sai 
There is ,|ft 


Autobiography .of a Great Director.” 
nothing like knowing your own worth. Of course, 


any Hollywood directer who wrote a book and a | 


wasn't a great director would rum the risk of 


being considered an oddity; King Vidor is better )/if 


than .a good many,.and has even, it seems, written 
his own book. It gives a close, lively and not too 
fulsome relation of his career, which began at 


school with home-made cameras, and has in- | f® 
cluded The ‘Crowd, Hallelujah, The Big Parade; , ii 
and its particular charm is that it mingles intelli- | 


gence with give-away. The more Babylonian side 
of Hollywood overflows like a bubble-bath from 


his accounts of ‘William Randolph Hearst, of 


Mabel Normand’s funeral—where everyone seems 
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to have-been looking round to see who wept most. 5H 


But much the most fantastic comedy is provided 
by John ‘Gifbert. This “great lover,” who car- 
ried his parts into real life on the grand scale, is 
seen in his Russian phase, and furnishing a 


schooner in which to abduct the Garbo (who | 


suddenly, ‘however, 


experienced one of her |i 
promptings “to be alone”), and scaring a guest jij 
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in the same room by his bed-time preparations— | 4 
he laid a revolver’on a side-table, practised letting | 


his ‘hand Grp on it so that the gesture became 
autoratic, 

light; ‘his guest, Vidor ‘himself, then felt an im- 
perative need to go down the corridor. Best of 
all was ‘the encounter with Bea Lillie, who, after 
a mysterious car accident, asked to be taken to 
John ‘GilBert’s house, and was rewarded there by 
his appearance in a blue brocaded silk dressing- 
gown. 


“He ded the way into the living-room, and 
with an clegant gesture directed that the victim 
be placed on a large divan., 

I said, “Tl. call a doctor.” 

“No, please,” came the plea from Bea’s lips, 
while her eyes remained closed. 

Jack. dropped.on his knees beside her, kissing 
her still limp hand. 

“Speak to me,” he pleaded, “Iris March, 
speak to me.” 

Miss March was, of course, the heroine of 
Michael Arlen’s novel, The Green Hat, the 
film version of which was called A Woman of 
Affatrs, and started John Gilbert and Greta 
Garbo. ‘The'stary ends with Iris sacrificing her 
life for the man she loves by ramming her car 
into a tree. 

Now Bea Lillie opened her eyes, looking in- 
tently at Mr. Gilbert. 

I looked at Eleanor. We were beginning to 
feel like intruders. The butler had already 
discreetly disappeared into the night. 

Jack strode across the room wringing his 
hands and sobbing, “She must not die—Iris 
March must not die.” 

Bea lifted her head slightly to watch the 


ed ‘his eyes, and turned out the | 
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great lover in his pacings. His cheeks stained | 
with tears, Jack returned to the couch and, in | 


a manner reminiscent of several scenes in which 
T had directed ‘him, teaned forward to kiss Miss 
Lillie. 


And when the time came for his funeral service, 
there was Marlene Dietrich in the front row 


“ebbing copiously.” “Jack was a wonderful | 


man,” remarks Mr, Vidor. So were they all, ail 
wonderful men and women. 
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| pany gives two ballets and a guest artist sings. 


| piece in the abstract, classical form that, 
| Symphonic Variations was such a success, has become 


We leave the author dazzled by the dawn of 


.| Cinerama, to come down to the current product 


in CinemaScope. The High and the Mighty is a 
formula piece about the crew and passengers of 
an air-liner threatened with a dip in the “ drink ”; 
they all go on penny plain, and become tuppence- 
coloured in the glow of an engine on fire, and it 
all takes an hour longer than usual. Wildly 
theatrical and very mildly thrilling. After all, our 
newspapers give us the real thing week after 
week. 

The aeronautics of a little Group 3 fantasy, 
The Angel Who Pawned Her Harp, are more 
modest. She descends on Islington with the 
rather tame assignment of bringing light into 
half a dozen lives; and stirs up quite a lot of 
homely trouble. I liked the encounter at the 
Dogs, the bargainings between pawn-shop dealers 
and Miss Diane Cliente, through whose innocence 
shines a fun for which, on the return journey, 
she is duly reb&ked, This adventure won’t be to 
all tastes, but I recommend it to those who enjoy 
Cockney laughs and a quiet frolic. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“The Diary of a Nobody,” at the Arts 


There they are, Mr. and Mrs, Pooter in their new 
house, “The Laurels,” Brickfield Terrace, London, 
N., she arranging the ghastly china, he hanging the 
papier maché stag’s head above the parlour door. It 
is 1888, and we in 1954 can afford to feel superior 
about their absurdities of taste and mild pretensions 
to gentility. (But we can easily have too much of 
this.) And if the dreadful neighbours and callers are 
a bit too much, Mr. Pooter himself is a delightful 
figure from the comedy of manners, and Mr. George 
Benson takes him with the same admirable gravity 
with which Mr. Pooter takes himself, knowing pre- 
cisely his place, but knowing no less precisely the full 
value of it. Lupin Pooter, their son, leads in the 
younger generation with their freer, easier manners 
and their looser sense of form (Mr. Leslie Phillips 
catches well the vulgar charms of this youth), and 
on him are strung the mitfor domestic crises which 
lead us along. Does the picture compose as a whole 
—as.an ironic genre picture of a little localised patch 
of life? Not really. The problem of adapting a book 
is elusive, and it has eluded once again Basil Dean 
and Richard Blake. Loose ends are everywhere 
visible, untidy and untucked in. There are some 
charming incidents and virtuoso highlights, like Miss 
Diane Todd’s pretty singing and Mr. Alan Mac- 
naughton’s brilliant impression of Henry Irving in 
The Beils. Edna Petrie, Laurie Main and Brian 
Wilde score with clever caricatures, but in general 
the larger and easier targets are aimed at and hit. 

T. C. W. 


The City Ballet Society, at Toynbee Hall 


Lunch-hour ballet was a war-time institution that 
has not survived the rigours of peace; but the City 
Ballet Society is trying to ‘reintroduce the habit with 
the public by giving a programme of short ballets 
from 1.15 to 1.45 p.m. Obviously this venture will 
have some hard going and need thousands of 
pamphlets in hundreds of city offices to set an 
audience moving. But the plan is sound, for the 
dancers, instead of starving for their art, are already 
employed at night in West End shows. The com- 
The 
first work last week was Sonata in D with choreo- 


| graphy by the artistic director, Philippe Perrottet, 


and music by Mozart. This is an unexciting little 


since 


an accepted style of modern ballet. The old conven- 
tion that female dancers who are not of the top rank 
should cover their knees seemed in this case an 
excellent one, for great technical skill is needed before 
such difficult yet pure movements, as are used in 
these works, can become beautiful. The second 


| ballet, Celeste and Celestinha, is far more suitable, 
| being a jolly, Portuguese fishing village comedy with 


a lively decor and some simple fun over a tall and 
short sister. This seemed the right kind of lunch- 
time entertainment for a small company, and there 
is no good reason why, if properly organised, it should 
not become popular. A. F. 
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Correspondence 


THE NEW DESPOTISM 


Sir,—I had been reading all about the New Des- 
potism, in Henry Fairlie’s letter, R. H. S. Crossman’s 
articles, and your other correspondents’ letters, when 
I went to have my hair cut. Had I been away yet, 
asked the barber; he had, in a manner of speaking 
and unfortunately—sixteen weeks in hospital with a 
duodenal. But he was all right now, and the wonder- 
ful thing was the family hadn’t suffered. “You'd 
hardly believe it, sixteen weeks off work and no 
hardship in the home. The National Health of 
course.” 

That set me a problem. Obviously one oughtn’t 
to let the poor fellow wallow in his delusions. Yet 
how to explain to him that he was really suffering 
under the New Despotism in its most horrible form? 
“How did they treat you?” I began, expecting at 
least to hear of hospital rigours. “Wonderful,” he 
said; “best medical attention money could have 
bought. Food good; lots of company in the ward, 
mutch better than a private room.” But the main 
thing was that the family had drawn full benefit all 
the time and had never been in want. Why, a thing 
like that used to mean sheer disaster to a family. 

I came to the conclusion that the man was a hope- 
less case: I should never be able to get him to see 
that those nurses who had cared for him were now 
soulless Civil Servants grinding him down; that the 
clerks who had paid his family their Health benefits 
were really vampires against whose pitiless exactions 
he had no appeal. Why, the ignorant fellow might 
even refuse to share Mr. Fairlie’s disillusionment 
with the democracy by means of which he and his 
fellow wage-earners had voted themselves the National 
Health Service. He might refuse to rush with Mr. 
Fairlie to the defence of those last, frail, precious 
guardians’ of our liberties, the I.C.1., the T. and 
G.W.U., Lord Beaverbrook and Sir L. Lord. 

Worse still, if I tried to make him see the light, 


“he might beginéxamining the~ motives of those 


middle-class intellectuals who have discovered the 
awful menace of the contemporary State. He might 
suggest—the man was no fool—that it was a funny 
coincidence that the middle class has discovered the 
menace of the State and the subtle dangers of 
democracy, just when the wage-earners have begun to 
exercise by democratic means a measure of control 
over the State—just when that near monopoly of 
State power which the British middle and upper 
classes erijoyed for a century and more is becoming 
qualified. 

The fellow (for all I knew he might be little better 
than a materialist!) might actually say that what the 
middle class really found so repugnant about the con- 
temporery State was that it was now being used to 
modify the distribution of the national income, so 
that money, which would have gone to pay for many a 
deft parlourmaid in many a suburban home, was 
being used to pay for the National Health Service. 

And finally, he might have asked what was “the 
State,” anyway. Wasn’t it just a thing—an appara- 
tus—which could indeed be used oppressively by this 
or that interest, or group, or class of persons, but 
which couldn’t itself possibly oppress anybody? 
Wasn’t it a rather primitive way of thinking and writ- 
ing to talk as if “the State” had an independent 
existence of its own apart from the men, or cate- 
gories of men, who wielded its power? Wasn't it 
the wage-earners, using the democratic State in their 
own interests, that the middle class really feared? 

So I thought better of trying to explain about the 
New Despotism to the barber. He might have run 
the clippers right through my few remaining hairs. 

JOHN STRACHEY 


GREY EMINENCES 


Sir,—I cannot help feeling that J. B. Priestley’s 
article in your issue of September 4 is very much 
off the mark. He is quite right in drawing attention 
to the existence of a class of scientists who have 
made their way up under difficulties, some of whom 
have developed as extremely narrow characters; I 
imagine that the same social forces have produced 
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the same sort of character in other walks of life, 
the man who has kept his nose -to his own par- 
ticular grindstone till he has eyes for nothing else. 
But Mr. Priestley’s conclusions about the develop- 
ment of modern society do not follow logically. 

First, there are plenty of scientists who are by 
no means narrow in their experience; I have met 
both the broad and the narrow type. There is, in 
my experience, little correlation between broad in- 
terests and a tendency to see people as objects to 
be manipulated, for their own good or for ulterior 
means, or as irrelevancies compared with the fun 
of solving technical problems. I have one scientist 
in mind who is particularly ready to look on people 
as objects to be manipulated for their own good: 
he has a keen appreciation of the literature (includ- 
ing the poetry) of three languages and of painting, 
an interest in philosophy, and extensive personal 
relations. I could multiply examples. It may be 
relevant that Leonardo da Vinci put his skill in 
the invention of engines of war high in the list of 
his qualifications. 

Secondly, it is true that no elected assembly has 
positively decided to develop H-bombs, nerve gases, 
or other horrors. But all the decisions to put up 
the vast resources needed for the development of 
such things come through non-scientific channels, 
by decision of the civil servant (not usually a 
scientist) and his Minister. The decision to develop 
the atomic bomb, for example, was essentially that 
of Roosevelt and Churchill. It is arguable that they 
ought to have discussed it with Parliament and 
Congress first: (though it seems highly improbable 
they’ would have dreamed of so doing). It is a 
little unfair to blame the scientist for anything more 
than telling the authorities that the thing might 
work; unless Mr. Priestley. would suggest that the 
scientist ought to refuse to work on such a thing 
even when the political. authorities had decided on 
it. Again, perhaps he ought; it is a moot point 
whether such a refusal is a heroic moral stand or 
an undemocratic flouting of public decisions. 

Finally, if I understand him aright, Mr. Priestley 
blames modern scientific development for squeezing 
the juice out of most people’s lives. I agree that 
most people’s lives are pretty desiccated; and the 
working of. the modern industrial system (which is 
quite as much an- economic as a _ technological 
creation) gives little chance of much else. But has 
any ‘large-scale civilisation done much better? Are 
the debased thrills of the Sunday press, which Mr. 
Priestley rightly denounces, any more than the 
modern equivalent of the Roman arena, or the visits 
to Bedlam to laugh at the lunatics? The main 
difference is the scale of the Sunday press, made 
possible by widespread literacy, printing machinery, 
and the evolution of the press as primarily a means 
of making money. Tom BUSHEL 


FRENCHMEN WITHOUT HOUSES 


Six—In his recent article Alexander Werth 
zave the impression that Government loans wéte 
available te buy» houses. Unfortunately this is not 
strictly true. The loans are only available for people 
who are prepared to build houses, and apart from the 
necessary £300-£400 capital one must also be the 
owner of a building plot. The cost of land has 
rocketed so high in the last year that im the Paris 
area one needs to count £1,000 for even a modest 
plot, so that the Government’s help is non-existent 
so far as most people are concerned; 

Only the boldest people embark on the project of 
private building, which takes at least a year to 
eighte¢n months for a normal two-bedroomed house. 
Most of this time is taken up in finding a building 
plot, designing the house, and awaiting official 
approval of the designs. It is quite usual to spend 
6 to 7 months awaiting the Government’s approval, 
which is often conditional on numerous technical 
modifications—to the detriment of the plan. Under 
the Plan Courant, for example, a bathroom is not 
allowed though a shower is permissible. As one man 
said to me, “So long as you wash standing up, the 
Government will lend you money, but to wash lying 
down is considered an unnecessary luxury.” 

The general shortage of capital; and above all of 
credit from the banks, put a brake even on Govern- 


ment-assisted private building. Friends of ours who 
have been living for a year in-a family Pension, at 
a weekly cost aptly described as “une petite ruine” 
(i.e. about £20 a week for two) had at last reached 
the stage of seeing the walls of their little house 
rising from the ground when the contractor went 
bankrupt. They must now spend nearly another 
year en pension before they can enter their house. 

Since the “Crédit Mutuel du Bétiment” went 
bankrupt last year to the tune of 10 milliard francs 
(£10 million) there are no building societies worthy 
of the name, so that in order to buy a house a middle- 
class Frenchman must have ready cash. There are 
plenty of empty houses but mortgages are so expen- 
sive, complex and insecure that, as my bank manager 
explained, “we feel sorry for anyone with a mort- 
gage ”’—and refuse to help them. Private mortgages 
can be arranged at 12 per cent. with the loan repay- 
able in five or six years. In order to get round these 
difficulties a Frenchman selling his house will offer 
“ facilities ” to a buyer, accepting so much down with 
the rest. payable over three or four years. When one 
also considers that houses, at least in the Paris area, 
are more expensive than in England, have fewer 
conveniences such as good drains and hot-water 
systems, and have rarely been decorated since 1939, 
one can appreciate that Frenchmen at all levels are 
worse off than their English counterparts. 

Brunoy, PaTRICK IMPEY 

Seine et Oise. 


ART AND SOCIETY 


Sir,—Mr. Spender has jogged my memory; it has 
long been my intention to write and thank you for 
publishing John Berger’s art criticisms. Indeed, I 
now turn to the middle pages of your journal with 
the avidity a heavily committed punter shows when 
consulting the last page of a midday paper. John 
Berger’s qualities are rare indeed, and, by insulting 
them with the Sir Alfred Munnings’ routine, Mr. 
Spender does himself a disservice. It suggests, for 
one thing, that he did not read John Berger's 
brilliant-review of the Royal Academy show. If-he 


had done so, then he would have discovered that | 
the first lesson in Logic is that similarity does not | 
imply identity; that, in point of fact, there is more | 
and john 


room between Sir Alfred Munnings 
Berger than there is between Stephen Spender, the 


revolutionary poet, and Stephen Spender, the editor | 
of a magazine which is subsidised-by the Congress | 


Bargains 


I am surprised that he should | 


for Cultural Freedom. .I am surprised that Mr. 
Spender, who edits a magazine devoted to art and 
politics, should attack a critic whose inspirations 
are art and politics. 
relate the Academy behaviourists to Picasso, Diego 
Rivera and Renato. 


technical detail and gift for lucid expression. If 
there were more Marxist critics of Berger’s calibre, 
then both Marxism and art would be the wealthier. 
But to condemn John Berger because he is Marxist 


is as crudely intolerant as would be a McCarthy | 


attack upon the author of Forward 
Liberalism. 

Why is Mr. Spender so angry about the review 
of town-hall amateurs? 
diverse reviews. And considering that our Hamp- 
stead professionals are producing such arid, necrotic 
stuff, it is high time we looked beyond the charmed 
circle. It is ‘reported that Mr. Spender has been 
purchasing the paintings of Jack Taylor. 
the provincial town-hall that 
usually first exhibited. 
attack the source of his own discoveries. 

As the Fascist rejection of Reason is itself the 
result of a form of reasoning, so is the separation 


of politics from art a political act. It is not the 


Jack Taylors are 


politics that Mr. Spender objects to, but the type | 
We are political creatures, and weaken | 


of politics. 
ourselves by denying it—which does not mean that 


artists should be direct propagandists (Mr. Berger 
would attack them if they were), but that artists 


| OF 94 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
social comment than they are able to isolate the | 


are inimitable propagandists, no more able to escape 


organs of their bodies; more than interesting if 


I am shocked by his blindness | 
to John Berger’s most fair-minded appraisals of such | 
diverse artists as Jack Smith and Gerhard Marcks, | 
and that he shold ignore your critic’s grasp on 


from | 
| time. 


It was but one of many | 


| Published at 9/6. Offered at 4/-, post free. 


It is in | 


| With a long introductory essay and a separate 
Mr. Spender should not | 
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they are alive to vital influences and problems of 
form, less than great if they withdraw into the 
problem or over-magnify the influence. After all, 
Stephen Spender was in his post-Communhist phase 
when he wrote that “the task of creative minds . . . 
is to exercise their imaginations to create works of 
art which will make their fellow-beings conscious 
of the conditions and needs of human existence.” 
His letter shows that he has ignored John Berger’s 
talents in his haste to tilt against Marxism. [{t is, 
therefore, Mr. Spender who is guilty of imposing 
“ preconceived opinions on a principle of judgment.” 

36 Wandsworth Bridge Rd., HERBERT SMITH 
London, S.W.6. 


Sir.—Mr. Stephen Spencer likens my criticism to 
the wail of “a fog-horn in a fog.” Assuming that a 
poet always picks his images carefully, I must thank 
him for the compliment. For what, in a fog, could 
even Mr. Stephen Spender consider more useful and 
necessary ? JOHN BERGER 


SADLER’S WELLS DANCING 


Sir,—Critic’s informant is mistaken in thinking 
that the recent dispute between the Directors of the 
Sadler’s Wells Trust (of whom I am one) and Equity 
was about “nine dancers of the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Ballet who asked for an increase of thirty 
shillings on their £7 a week salary.” 

Equity’s demand on behalf of the Company was for 
a flat-rate increase of 30s. a week for all dancers, This 
the Directors of the Trust refused because we are 
convinced that with artists, whose technique, tem- 
perament and development vary so greatly, the 
principle of promotion by merit is vital. Given, of 
course, that they start at a fair minimum salary. 
Under the Corps de Ballet scales offered by Sadler’s 
Wells and accepted by Equity, beginners (youngsters 
straight from school) receive £7 a week for the first 
six months, rising by 10s. a week each six months. 
until, after two years, they get £9 a week. This, it 
should be*emphasised, is the minimum. It does not 
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Henry de Montherlant. 
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“The most important, the most astounding 
and the most disturbing novel translated from 
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preclude a promising dancer from more rapid prome- 
tion. It was, therefore, solely on the principle’ of 
individual advancement on merit, above the £9 a 
week level, that the impasse developed. The Direc- 
tors of the Trust cannot yegard dancers merely as 
wage-earning nits, indistinguishable one from 
another, whose salaries can be fixed collectively, ‘They 
therefore stood firra on a principle which they con- 
sider vital to the continued success of the ballet. In 
the end, just in time to save the provincial tour, 
Equity advised the Company to sign their contracts, 
thereby conceding the principle. 

As Critic’s informant seems to think that dancers 
are “expected to live on minimum wages” I should 
perhaps explain that the Directors were not using 
this principle as an excuse to depress salaries. The 
sum of money involved was insignificant. In the new 
conmtracts some dancers had been offered more, ‘and 
some less, than the Equity demand. The point is 
that the increase.offered' to any dancer was on the 
basis of Dame Ninette de Valois’s évaluation of his or 
her work. ‘They were, in fact, being treated -as 
individuals. Conditions today are totally different 
from those described by Critic’s informant as exist- 
ing in the mid-Thirties: As most newcémers are 
admitted, at the age of 16 or 17, straight from the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet School where they have also 
received their general. education, there is no, parallel 
with the length of time of a doctor’s training. _Con- 
ditions even for the’ Corps de Ballet are in no way 
comparable with“ the cheapest dancer in the cheapest 
show.” As members of a permanent company they 
ire mot in constant fear of unemployment, and they 
know that progress in their dancing will be noticed 
and rewarded. ‘They receive holiday money, touring 
allowances, and first-class ‘tuition throughout their 
dancing careers, 

If those responsible for the growth of our national 
Ballet had ‘not had a lively interest in the welfare of 
the dancers, the school and the two companies could 
net have reached an eminence which is recogniséd 
throughout the world. Patricta STRAUSS 

1 ‘camer: Palace Gardens, W.8. 
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(Daily Mail) 
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STAGING SHAKESPEARE 


S1r,—I am grateful to Mr. Worsley for his most 
interesting discussion of my book on William Poel. 
But he is wrong in supposing that I am an Elizabethan 
Methodist of the Primitive Observance. I would 
much rather see a good performance of Shakespeare 
behind a proscenium than a bad one on a platform. 
He ‘quotes me as praising “some of the dowdiest 
and ill-acted revivals of recent years” because they 
were acted on stages of which I approved. if he is 
referring (though I do not think he can be) to the 
Histories at Stratford, then my admiration is im- 
penitent. If he is referring to the Mermaid Tempest, 
I would only say that I prefer a ‘Tempest which may 
in some respects be a little below par to a Tempest 
where the poetry is smothered by spectacle. 

I am in close agreement with Mr. Worsley when 
he asks for a stage which shall give the essential 
experience* of a Shakespeare play to contemporary 
playgoers. I only contend that we cannot under- 
stand what a Shakespeare play is about unless we 
understand, and, in a measure, demonstrate the ex- 
perience of the Elizabethan playhouse. This was 
the value of Barker’s Prefaces, that they taught us to 
understand the plays all the better through under- 
standing how they were originally performed. This 
was also the value of Poel’s experiment in the theatre. 
When—but only when—we ‘have digested these in- 
structions, are we free to adapt, and even to desert, 
the pure “Elizabethan” doctrine. 

In the matter of a stage, I think we can learn more 
from the Greeks than from the. Elizabethans. If I 
had the building of a Shakespeare play house, I should 
design a semi-circular auditorium, with (a semi- 
circular apron projecting into it, and the seats going 
up in a single tier. But these are dreams! If Mr. 
Worsley wants to get the “feel” of a Poel produc- 
tion, let him read Montague on Samson Agonistes. 
I have quoted this at length in my book. As to what 
Poel meant by the “tumed tongue,” the best clue I 
can give: here was his marked preference for Irish 
actors. With them, the tunes came naturally, -but 
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The first of seven volumes setting 
out the Chinese contribution. to 
human knowledge in the sciences and 
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graphical background to the detailed 
studies of particular sciences which 
are to follow. ‘ There begins. with this 
volume perhaps the greatest single act 
of historical synthesis and inter-cultural 
communication ever attempted by one 
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LAURENCE PICKEN in THE MANCHESTER 
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played. on the English voice they-all too often sounded 

absurd. The Irish voice was musical whatever it.was 

doing; the English wasn’t. A sense of poetry and an 

ear for music are not quite the same thing. Poel had 

the second but not the first. ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 
Garrick Club, W.C.2. 


LEST WE FORGET - 


Sir,—The first two paragraphs of Miss Watts’ 
letter are irrelevant. I was an anti-Nazi long before 
Hitler came to power, and any degree of Nazism or 
quasi-Nazism is as unpalatable to me in 1954 as it 
was in the 1920’s, to say nothing of the 1930’s. 

I was commenting solely on the advisability or 
otherwise of making Lord Russell’s book compulsory 
reading in German schools—or rather (for Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, doubtless, did not intend this 
literally) on the spiritual attitude that prompted the 
proposal. A nation, like an individual, has the best 
chance of developing healthily if its attention is con- 
centrated on the goodness rather than the wickedness 
of which it has proved itself capable. You don’! 
reform a criminal by rubbing his nose in the dirt, but 
by helping him to look at the stars. This is a wisdom 
antedating Freud and Adler by a couple of millenia 
or more: and it is a pity that so many men of the 
Left have failed to catch up with it. 

Victor GOLLANCZ 


HOUSING REPAIRS AND RENTS ACT 


Str,—In view of your references to the above Act, 
you may like to know that Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
all over the country are being briefed so as to be able 
to help their many inquirers to understand their posi- 
tion under this Act and under the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 1954. 

K.-M. Oswatp 

National Council of Social Service, 

26 Bedford’ Square, W.C.1. 
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* A thoroughly agreeable book” 
(Observer) }} 


The Way the | 
Wind Blows 


HOWARD CLEWES | 


“A very readable account of a casually 
planned and adventurously undertaken 
journey through Brazil to Bolivia and 
Peru. . . .. The most carping, reader, 
once he has taken it up, will certainly | 
find it very hard to lay The Way the || 
Wind Blows down.” —The Times Literary || 
Supplement. | 
illustrated. 15s. (4 


} 
*. H 


The Identity | 
of Yeats 


RICHARD ‘ELLMANN 


** Outstandingly important. . This 
“new critical study equals its predecessor ~ 
(Yeots, the Man.and the Masks) in i] 





quality. I commend it.as one of the 

most important works on Yeats that 

has yet appeared.”—B. Jfor Evans. 
|| “A piece of most ne analysis.”’— ] 
| 


— MACMILLAN" 
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Books in 


To the overcrowded English the lonely moun- 
tains and flowering wildernesses of Ireland in 
the month of August are a lost paradise re- 
gained. Here romantic scenery seems to be 
truly Romantic and unwired to the modern 
world. Even the well-known resorts of the 
tourist have the air of early Victorian tourism; 
and in the small towns we can detect life as it 
used to be lived in England before the indus- 
trial revolution destroyed leisure and person- 
ality, and created inexorable convenience and 
the problem of spare-time occupation. The 
houses of these towns are packed with Victorian 
paraphernalia. And, in all that concerns manners, 
one could be living in the pages of one of those 
early Dickensian novels which themselves hark 
back to an age of innocence before the railway 
and the loom changed us. The pleasant hotels are 
museums. The scarlet faces of the people, in 
these places, loli on their amiable jowls; people 
eat enormously in the manner once peculiar to 
John Bull, reckless of their figures and, in dress, 
indifferent to taste or fashion. The torpor 
and nicety of their conversation have a provincial 
complacency which has not been disturbed for 
acentury. There is a domestic tone, something 
cretonnish, the lazy friendliness, the beaming, 
‘fleshy tyranny of family life in which the sponge 
has been thrown in and the law laid down with 
all the irresistible weight of human lethargy 
and timidity. 

So it will appear to the privileged holiday- 
maker set free of time. To those who arrive 
for serious reasons the impression is very dif- 
ferent. A Spanish trawler has been lying for 
ten days in the little port where I am now 
writing. The Spanish fishermen are angry and 
bored. “How poorly people live here,” they 
say. “How suspicious they are. They will not 
speak to us in the street or the bars, They do 
not laugh. They do not dance. We are 
Catholics, but not Catholics like these people— 
gloomy and fanatical.”” And to the Irish them- 
selves their scene is melancholy. In a hundred 
years the population has dropped from around 
eight millions to the neighbourhood of four, and 
still decreases a little every year. Apt to dis- 
cuss everything in superlatives, they complain 
they have the lowest marriage rate in the world 
and marry much later than any other people. 
Even if we except the burden of a large popu- 
lation of priests and nuns, there is still a pre- 
dominance of bachelors and spinsters in the 
towns and.villages. If the average size of the 
Irish family is twice that of the English, the 
marriages are few and emigration to England 
and the United States drains off the gain. A 
new twilight has come upon the Celt: the twi- 
light of the peasant order. It is not peculiar 
to Ireland. In every peasant community the 
young are giving up the land for the cities— 
for the amenities of the modern world. 

This is the subject of an inquiry by a number 
of Irish and Irish-American writers in Mr. John 
O’Brien’s new symposium.* With one excep- 
tion the authors are all Catholics and suffer 
from that prickly caution and fear of causing 
trouble which vitiates all Irish Catholic attempts 





W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d. 


General 


to discuss sex. One Protestant writer, Mr. 
Arland Ussher, is included and he appears to 
have said elsewhere, in the old, dashing, ran- 
corous manner of Irish controversy, that Irish- 
men have not “enough sex to perpetuate their 
own cantankerous species.” Some of the 
Catholic writers discreetly hint at the touch of 
Jansenism in Irish Catholicism, and beg the 
priesthood to restrain their frequent denuncia- 
tion of country dancing and keeping company. 
Mr. Sean O’Faolain, who contrasts the Irish 
and Mediterranean attitudes to love, speaks of 
“profound psychological repressions” in his 
people. It is next to impossible to get at the 
facts of the sexual life of any nation, but there 
is clearly something odd in a people whose marr- 
iage rate is low, who marry later than anyone 
else and who yet do not permit themselves 
divorce, birth control, irregular unions or prosti- 
tution. People who do not believe in divorce can 
hardly be said to be enthusiasts for marriage. 
The usual explanations of the sexual reluctance 
of the Irish are that the most enervating climate 
in Western Europe drives people to violent 
sport, drink and living in the imagination, to 
sublimations of one kind or another; but these 
arguments from environment have lately re- 
ceived a shock from American reports. It 
appears that Irish communities in the United 
States, where poverty and climate no longer 
inhibit, continue in the habits they have in- 
herited from Ireland. The Irish—in so far as 
they do not disappear statistically in intermarr- 
jage—are vanishing in America, too. 

No figures are given to support this statement, 
often repeated in the present book. It may 
spring from that exaggerated consciousness of 
race which is partly a Celtic trait and partly the 
result of hundreds of years of political oppres- 
sion. No wrongs have ever been as great as 
Irish wrongs; no legendary past or prophesied 
future so rich. If we turn to the social explana- 
tions that are put forward by many for sexual 
reluctance in Ireland itself, we are on firmer and 
more interesting ground. The devastation 
caused by the Famine and—almost as important 
—the criminal eviction of the peasantry by law, 
war and emigration, have made the ruin a major 
architectural feature. Everywhere, the roofless 
farmhouse, the abandoned mill, the broken 
tower, the lifeless quay. The ghosts of emigrants 
haunt these stones. In one sense, the effect 
is not melancholy. Since the Forties of last 
century, this people has had the energy, the 
courage and the imagination to break with an 
intolerable present and to leave. Each ruin is 
a monument to apathy and despair rejected. 
The people continue to leave still, now that the 
conditions of life are far better, because emigra- 
tion is a magnet. Those who have gone before 
draw their successors out. We are still left 
with the obstinate hesitation to marry among 
those that are left and this symposium is filled 
with acrimonious letters and interviews which 
do no more than add to the gaieties of the inter- 
national sex war. One solid reason is the 
longevity of the old, the refusal of old parents 
to give up their farms to their sons. A man may 
be well into middle age before he is able to 
marry. Mr. Sean O’Faolain makes a shrewd 
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point when he says that we are witnessing the 
Irish peasant’s painful transition from poverty 
to relative prosperity. For hundreds of years 
he has lived the poor, land-hungry, money- 
hungry life of the lonely farm; his towns have 
been places of terrible boredom in the long and 
dreary Irish winter. Now he is better off he 
would sooner go to the city or wait before he 
saddles himself again with the burdens of family 
life.. Irish life has been hitherto judged by the 
spirited habits and outlook of Anglo-Irish life 
with its pseudo-aristocratic traditions, but now 
there is a real peasant cOmmunity in power: 
cautious, money-minded, narrow, long-headed' 
and unused, as yet, to its new situation. Mr. 
Ussher here adds his criticism: 

The many Insh land-distribution schemes 
have had.a definitely “ pauperising” effect on 
the nation, and much Irish land remains as 
useless and under-cultivated as if it were put 
In pawn to a usurer. 

Another writer says that peasant Ireland creates 
new poverty as it becomes richer: the rich farm 
lands are turned over to beef-raising for the 
cities, and that requires fewer labourers on the 
farms. The point is that city life, run by 
emancipated peasants, sets the pace. 

It must be said that reasons of these kinds 
and many more severe. have not brought down 
the marriage rate, the birth rate, nor have they 
delayed marriage in other countries. I cannot 
see much in the argument that the sufferings of 
the Irish before or after the catastrophe of the 
Famine led to what is rhetorically called “ racial 
despair.” The Jews have suffered immensely 
more than the Irish and have not been so 
affected: Nor does the peasant systefii of the 
bought bride and the calculating groom seem 
to have affected the marriage rate in other 
nations. One is driven back upon the 
mysteries of temperament. I find myself rather 
listening to the more trenchant, but also more 
fanciful generalisers, like Mr, Paul Vincent Car- 
roll, who observes that the Irish are a mystical, 
intellectual and restless people, instinctively 
drawn to a life of amusement and display. They 
have shown skill in war. a spirited delight in easy- 
going lawlessness, in cool enmity; their very 
rebellions may indicate a hatred of the settled 
life. Even those condemned by temperament 
to a life of penurious labour have an eye open 
for luck and caprices of Fortune. They tell the 
rosary but they spit for luck in the middle of 
their prayers. Their nature may be belligerent 
rather than sensual, athletic in mind and body, 
rather than concupiscent, more inclined to the 
casuistries of holmess than to the dialogue of 
matrimony. It is odd to hear one or two pious 
writers in this symposium urging the Irish to 
look upon marriage as “a vocation,” and not as 
something which the sexes first rashly commit 
and then inquire sto at leisure. Mr. Carroll and 
others say, what any traveller can confirm, that 
Ireland is 2 male-dominated society and that 
there is little for women in it. Women come off 
poorly in the sermons of the priest who holds, 
too generally, opimons common in early 
Christianity. They are obliged to have the 
belligerence of the males, and a conception of 
love which suggests the duel. The famous sexual 
modesty of the Insh—revealed to us violently 
a l’enver Ulysses—appears as a form of 
hostility. The virgin is armed. 
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But, to the speculative outsider, who has been 
stuffed up by so many clever Irishmen with 
theories of this order, there does occur yet 
another theory. The pleasure of being an Irish- 
man—and the pain, too—must be that of 
belonging to a large family, rosy with content, 
quick and practical enough to keep the outside 
world at arm’s length, a sea of cousins and 
second cousins, all well-known to one another, 
and with no great incentive to disturb them- 
selves. A handful of eccentrics will marry; the 
rest will plump for the insinuating and beguiling 
sociability which is their genius, The old 
tribal tradition, stronger even than the aristo- 
cratic, will teach that it is more respectable to 
be related to someone than it is to be hopelessly 
committed. “Large families,” says the boat- 
man who has just brought me in, carefully 
watching my. eye, “’Tis all a cod.” Amyone 
who has a taste for the bizarre rhetorical effects 
of racial propaganda and has enjoyed the general 
Irish protest against life will enjoy this ‘book, 
both for its good sense and the traditional echoes 
wf the dear lost scream of The Skibbereen Eagle. 

V. S. Prercuerr 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


Once more upon the right, the victimised 
Side of the new controversy, dismayed 

(As always, for the record), and “‘ surprised,” 
You ply, I see, your famous stock in trade, 


But shop-soiled now.’ For Torquemada knows, 
When he observes you, to avert his gaze: 

A chip so long upon the shoulder grows 
Conspicuous, and silly, nowadays. 


Yet mockery is a martyedonty-God knows ! 
And injured virtue, if it only knew, 

Is striking most, when least it comes to blows. 
But if it knew this, this would not be true, 


A complicated matter, you perceive, 

' The rules are) always.changing.. So beware: 
People are more sincere, and disbelieve 

{nh any martyr with a martyred air. 


And you were lucky, if the: boobies played 
Into your hands. Integrity was. not 
For sale, of course, and yet how well it paid ! 
And who is being put upon the spot ? 

DONALD DAVIE 


CLEAR NIGHT 
So it is ended. 


They beat the drums, proclaimed 
Miliennial glory for pretending miad 
And built the city, Heaventy: Jerusalem 
Of amber and milk-white stone 

On drifting sand. 


And then from the, East the savage 
Rag-dog Tartars came 

Riding the endless Asiatic wind 

‘To sow the continents with seed of salt 
And reap with moon-bright swerd. . 

A harvest of whirlwind 

Fear to feed on. 


The vault of black ice is shattered 
And back to an apple’s room the acon 
Is betrayed. 


Like a curling fountain 
In roofless dark the curlew calls 
Riding the western wind on bladed wings, 
And small rain scatters 
Down from the summer stars. 
Purtie RAWSON’ 


NORTH AND SOUTH 
My Civil War Diary, 1861-1862. By WiLtiaM 
Howarp Russe_Lt. Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 


Six -weeks before the Confederate batteries 
opened fire on Fort Sumter, Mr. Russell of The 
Times, the first and admittedly foremost of the 
new profession of war correspondents, sailed for 
New York on the Cunard steamship Arabia. In 
the saloon, he found North and South already at 
war: Major Garnett, of Virginia, did not sit, eat 
or talk with Mr. Brown, the young and wealthy 
New York merchant. Three weeks later, in a 
despatch to The Times after Russell had spent 
only a few days in New York and Washington, he 
saw quite clearly that a long and terrible war lay 
ahead. Summarising this report in his diary, he 
writes : 

I am convinced that the South can only be 
forced back by such a conquest as laid Poland 
prostrate at the feet of Russia. It may be that 
such a conquest can be made by the North, but 
success must destroy the Union as it has been 
constituted in times past. A strong Government 
must be the logical consequence of victory . . . 


It is astonishing how much more clearly Russell 
saw what lay ahead than did most of the Union 
or Confederate leaders to whom he talked. He 
was, after all, a stranger.to the country, and 
though the correspondent in his day had surpris- 
ingly easy access to politicians and generals— 
especially if he represented The Times—much was 
hidden from him by bad communications, or 
obscured by rumour. Yet,.in this diary, there are 
flashes of insight and shrewd comments that show 
Russell’s brilliance as a reporter; he had strong 
opinions—his hatred of slavery, for instance—and 
some prejudices, such as his dislike of the Ameri- 
can habit of spitting out tobacco plugs. But he 
was rigorously honest about facts as he saw them, 
even when they were unpleasant, or when he per- 
sonally disagreed with the conclusions that 
followed from them, and anxious to maintain 
his \integrity as a reporter. He was able, at a 


’ tim@ when no Unionist could see secessién as &ny- 


thing but treacherous rebellion, and when 
Southern feelings’ about the North were so 
passionately irrational that any compromise was 
out of the question, to see why both sides, each 
with justice on its own assumptions, should 
believe their actions morally and politically right. 

Much of this diary’s fascination lies in Russell’s 
reports of his conversations: what matters, he 
knew, is not'so much what people say as the way 
they say it. He quotes the arguments advanced 
in Louisiana “to comfort the consciences of the 
anthroproprietors.” 


The Negro skull won't hold:so many ounces of 
shot as the white man’s. Potent:proof that the 
white man has the right to sell and -own the 
creature! He is plantigrade, and curved as to the 
tibia! Cogent demonstration that he was made 
expressly to work for the arch-footed, straight- 
tibiaed Caueasian.--He has a rete mucosum and a 
coloured pigment. Surely he cannot have a soul of 
the same colour as that of an Italian or a Spaniard, 
far less of a flaxen-haired Saxon. See these 
peculiarities in the frontal sinus—in sinciput or 
occiput! Can you doubt that the being with a 
head this shape -was made only to till, hoe and dig 
for another race? 


One can see Mr. Russell sitting on the front 
porch of some plantation house, sipping gingerly 
at his third mint julep as he watches the muddy 
Mississippi flow between the levees, and listening 
to such talk, to be noted down that night in his 
diary. In Jackson, the Governor is another of 
the men who believe that just as the Lord Chan- 
cellor sits on the woolsack, so the British Cabinet 
sits on a bale of cotton: “The sovereign State of 
Mississippi,” he drawls, as he drops a portentous 
plug of tobacco just outside the spittoon, with the 
air of a man who wished to show he could have 
hit the centre if he liked, “can-do a great deal 
better without England than England can do 
without her.” 

Russeli was able to see quite a lot of the South 
before he was driven North by the fear that ‘the 
blockade would cut his line of communication 
with Printing House Square, and his: account of 
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the South on the morrow of secession is perhaps 
Russell’s. most vivid piece of description. But 
he also caught the atmosphere in Washington 
with precision; all the disorganisation, the panic, 
the improvisation of the new Lincoln Administra- 
tion, confronted: with a rebellion it could neither 
avert mor suppress. It is a pity that there was so 
little chance for him to display the talents which 
made his despatches from the Crimea a classic. 
He never managed to see a battle. He rushed out 
to the first Bull Run in time-to see the Federal 
troops fleeing back towards Washington, and his 
frank account of this debacle—returning to 
America in the pages of The Times—made the 
last months of his visit a misery of abuse and 
suspicion; but when he was refused permission 
to accompany the Peninsula expedition, he 
decided that his inability to “;witness and describe 
the operations of the great army” had brought 
his mission to an end. No doubt, Delane’s 
sympathy for the South also had something to do 
with his return; so did Russell’s own indiscreet 
behaviour with the s i lobbyist, Sam 
Ward, which led both the British Minister, Lord 
Lyons, and his editor, to say some harsh things 
to this expensive and rather indisciplined corre- 
spondent. But one regrets the descriptions 
Russell might have written of Antietam, Gettys- 
burg or Chancellorsville. 

This is an entertaining volume, which has been 
condensed from a much longer original.. There 
seems to be no reason why it should have two 
introductions, nor why at least one of Russell’s 
actual despatches to The Times could not have 
been included for comparison with his. diary 
entries. 

NorMAN MAacKENZIE£ 


THE INVENTIONS OF THE MIDDLE 
KINGDOM 


Seience and Civilisation in China. Vol. I. 
By JosEPH NEEDHAM. Cambridge. 52s. 6d. 


In the Stone and early Bronze Ages, it seems, 
a wide community of culture existed between the 
peoples of northern Europe, Asia,-and America: 
Before the Shang dynasty (c..1500 n.c.) Europe 
and Asia had an essential unity which is attested 
by the similarity of weapons, tools, and tech- 
niques from the Yellow-River to the caves of the 
Dordogne. It ‘was only when “civilisations ” 
began to develop that the frontiers of independent 
States arose to hinder the diffusion and exchange 
of ideas, and within each civilisation grew a sense 
of cultural self-sufficiency—indeed, of exclusive 
excellence. While “The Middle Kingdom,” for 
example, was assured that it alone possessed the 
secret of living, Western Christendom nourished 
a similar illusion. 

When China and the West first came into con- 
tact and then into collision, the two eternal 
human impulses of jealousy and respect operated 
alternately on either side. Between the third and 
thirteenth centuries, China had maintained a level 
of scientific knowledge unapproached in the West, 
and the superiority of that country, at least on the 
material level, was freely acknowledged by 
travellers from Marco Polo to Odoric. But by 
the time that the Jesuit missionaries arrived -in 
China, the Scientific Renaissance had already 
begun in Europe, reversing the existing situation; 
hencefort: Europe would enjoy a technical 
superiority that would soon be unchallengeable. 

As against this, a group of Jesuits were con- 
strained to admit that the Chinese possessed “the 
excellentest morality that ever was taught, which 
might be said to proceed from the school of Jesus 
Christ,” and European savants from Leibnitz on- 
wards praised Chinese society for its ethical pre- 
eminence. The logical consequences of this 
trend, however, soon became obvious, and in the 
first decade of the eighteenth century Fénelon led 
the counter-attack. Through the mouth of 
Socrates in Dialogue des Morts he pronounced 
the Chinese to be “ the vainest, the most su ti- 
tious, the most unjust, and the most mendacious 
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Just Out 


THE ANATOMY 
OF PROSE 


Marjorie Boulton 


Elementary criteria for the critical assessment 
of English prose. A companion volume to 
the author’s The Anatomy of Poetry. 


10s. 6d. net 
ENGLISH 
PRONOUNCED 
C. Whitaker- Wilson 


A standard guide to the pronunciation of 
words in common use. The author gives an 
authoritative decision on 1,700 words. 


6s. net 


CHARACTER AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills 


What do we mean by “ character”? How 
is it “ shaped” ? What are we to understand 
by “society”? An attempt to understand 
types of human beings that have grown out 
of varying kinds of social behaviour. 

30s. net 


THE ORIGINS AND 
HISTORY OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
Erich Neumann 


‘*He arrives at conclusions which are among 
the most important ever to be reached in this 
field.” C. G. JUNG in an Introduction. 

Illustrated, 303, net 


Ready Sept. 17 


GRAPHIC DESIGN 
John Lewis and John Brinkley 


The first fully authoritative beok on lettering, 
typography and illustration. Four-colour and 
black and white illustrations. 30s. net 


PALLY ARCHIE 
Patricia Claxton and 
Faith Dooner 


A children’s story of an ageless midget clown 
and of his trials, tribulations and triumphs 
in the world of the circus. Iilustrated. 

7s. 6d. net 


Ready Sept. 24 


CRIME AND 
THE SERVICES 


John Spencer 


A psychological study of crime and delinquency 
in the Services, with first-hand accounts of 
the workings of prisons and Borstal institutions. 

International Library of Sociology. 28s. net 


THE ADSORPTION 
OF IMMIGRANTS 
S. N. Eisenstadt 


A comparative study based mainly on the 
Jewish community in Palestine and the state 
of Israel. International Library of Sociology. 

25s. net 


TG TE oe 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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CRANKSHAW 


THE CREEDY CASE 


“A period piece of our 
times, vivid in background, true in the 
confused interplay of morals and ex- 
pediency” mpris PARRY (Listener). 
“ Most convincing... Mr. Crankshaw 
has nailed one section of our rulers 
exactly’ ANGUS WILSON (Observer) 


LEVIN 


A KISS BEFORE DYING 


“A little »? ELIZABETH 
BOWEN ( Tatler). “Should make es- 
tablished writers of at least two 
categories look to their laurels... 
Brilliant at spine-chilling. A very gifted 
straight novelistof the GrahamGreene 
kind” FREDERICK LAws (News 
Chronicle) Twice reprinted [10/6] 





[SEPTEMBER 130 | 





GEORGE 


LAMMING 


THE EMIGRANTS 


“A major writer in the making” 
said The Times. Literary Supplement 
of George Lamming’s first book, Jn 
the Castle of My Skin. The Emigrants 
tells of a group of West Indians who 
seek their fortunes in England. [15/-] 


[ SEPTEMBER 27th | 





A HISTORY OF 


COURTING 


E. S. TURNER, 
witty historian of 
boys’ comics, social 
reform and adver- 
tising, once again 
“reveals all” Fully 
illustrated. {15/-] 


DORIS 


LESSING 


A PROPER MARRIAGE 


The Somerset Maugham Award 
winner for 1954 has written a memor- 
able novel of a young woman’s 
experience of marriage. [12/6] 


NEW POEMS 


1954 


The third P.E.N, anthology, edited by 
Christopher Hassall, Laurie Lee and 
Rex Warner, One hundred poets are 
represented, (10/6) 
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World Population 
and World Food 
Supplies 


SIR JOHN RUSSELL. This great 
work. surveys the distribution of 
population and the food production 
of all countries important because of 
their demands on, or contribution to, 
the world food market. 

lilustrated. 50s 


Germany’s 
Comeback in the 
World Market 


LUDWIG ERHARD. The German 
Minister for Economics himself tells 
the story of one of the most difficult 
European problems—the extra- 
ordinary and vigorous economic re- 
covery of the Federal Republic. 21s. 


Mountain World, 
1954 


This edition, even 
illustrated. than the 1°53 issue, deals 
with. the British ascent of Everest, 
the American attempt on K2, the 
Swiss attempt on Dhaulagiri and the 
German and French victories on 
Nanga Parbat and Nun Kun. 25s. 


more lavishly 


Nine Maneaters 
and One Rogue 


KENNETH ANDERSON. The 
excitement and constant fear involved 
in tracking down one of the most 
vicious of all animals—the man- 
eating tiger—is vividly communicated. 

Illustrated. 15s. 


Flight from Dakar 


EILIV HAUGE. Escapes by 
prisoners of war are familiar but 
for 9,300 ton ship to escape from a 
fortified port must be unique. This 
is the story of the incredible feat of the 
Norwegian crew of the Lidvaard. 
lilustrated. 15s 


University 
Representation in 
England, 1604-1690 


MILLICENT REX. Analysing the 
records of the university members of 
Parliament, the author deals with their 
contribution to politics, royal domin- 
ation and freedom of election. 30s. 
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people of the earth.” In 1721, Christian Wolff, 
a professor at Halle, had to fly for his life for 
praising the Chinese-and their-way of life. 

Meanwhile, the gulf between Western and 
Chinese science had widened, When, in the nine- 
teenth century, Western Christendom reopened 
the campaign for China’s soul, it was reinforced 
by the sword of Western»tethnology. Evén so, 
its failure in the twentieth century can be 
ascribed more than anything else to the fact that 
it had allowed its two weapons, the spiritual and 
the material, to become identified as one and the 
same in the minds of the Chinese people. 

But whatever the defeats of the West in the 
spheres of religion and politics, it has so far 
retained the technological lead which cnsures a 
far higher standard of living for its people than 
that of the countries of Asia, and in the minds of 
Westerners this fact tends to perpetuate a belief 
in the unique excellence of Western society. How, 
for example, can a United Nations. or “Point 
Four ” technician, confronted by poverty, squalor, 
and over-population on every side, avoid the 
temptation of believing that his civilisation is ful- 
filling the function of adoptive father to a) back- 
ward child? He might perhaps be less patronis- 
ing if -he realised the contribution of Asia to the 
common treasury of human achievement and the 
indispensable planks it provided in the bridge be- 
tween the primitive and the modern worlds. 

Hitherto, the contribution of the Far East, and 
especially of China, to scientific thought and tech- 
nology, has been unrecognised and clouded in 
obscurity. Dr. Needham’s work is a pioneer 
attempt on the grand»scale to remedy this situa- 
tion. 

Among the questions that the writer asks. him- 
self are, why it was, allowing that the science 
of the Chinese has remained on a level con- 
tinuously empirical, that their discoveries never- 
theless deserve to be ranked with those of ancient 
Greece, and why it was that Chinese backward- 
ness in scientific theory co-existed with the growth 
of an organic philosophy of Nature closely 


resembling that which modern science has been” 
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forced to adopt after three centuries of mechani- 
cal’ materialism? He observes: 


‘Perhaps the fact that Galileo and Vesalius and theic 
like were Europeans depended not so much on any 
imtrinsic superiority of the European ples as 
upon factors of environment which did not, and 
could not, operate in other civilisations with a dif- 
ferent geographical setting, and the different social 
evolution which this implied. “At any rate, the 
question is worth investigating. 

The tone of the’ work, as’ manifested in this 
first volume, is one of scientific inquiry. Dr. 
Needham is careful to avoid any suggestion’ that 
he is propaganding on behalf of .a neglected: cul- 
ture. His.methods.are at the opposite pdle to 
those of Soviet publicists hunting for Russian 
“ priorities,” and his: researches, indeed, deprive 
China of the credit of a number. of inventions 
commontly ascribed to her. Nevertheless, some of 
the preliminary facts he has elicited are of aivery 
striking nature. For example, he adduces: evi- 
dence to show that a ‘score ortso of basic tech- 
niques were knewn in China centuries before 
they appeared in Europe. In addition to the 
well-known examples of paper, printing (both by 
block and movable type), gunpowder, the com- 
pass, and porcelain, his list includes many other 
key devices—the square-pallet chain+pump, the 
edge-runner mili, the rotary winnowing-fan, the 
piston-bellows, the draw-loom, the wheelbarrow, 
efficient harness for horses (including the postilion 
breast-strap and the collar), the cross-bow (mass- 
produced for the Han armies, though Dr. Toyn- 
bee claims it as an independent invention in 
Europe thirteen.centuries later), the kite, thetheli- 
copter top, deep drilling; cast-iron; the “ Cardan ” 
su ion, canal lock-gates, and the stern-post 
rudder. The complete list of the techniques that 
travelled in the oppesite direction, from West to 
East, in the pre-industrial era,-is the screw, the 
force-pump for liquids, the crankshaft, and clock- 
work—no more. 

Although Dr. Needham is careful to, point out 
that an adequate chain of evidence does not in all 
casés exist to show that a given technique’ was 
introduced into Europe from China, the facts 
given usually establish a» strong presumption to 
that effect. In the case of paper, to be dealt with 
by Dr. Needham in a later volume, T. F. Garter 
has traced every stage of its thousand-year journey 
to Europe from its invention in China (c.a.D. 105) 
—e.g., Turfan 399, Samarkand, July, 751, Bagh- 
dad 793, Cairo 1040, Spain’ 1150, and Hérault 
1189. Yet Dr. Toynbee,.in the third volume of 
his A Study of History, says: “There is no doubt 
that a mechanical penchant is as*characteristic of 
the Western. civilisation as an esthetic penchant 
was of the Hellenic, or .a religious: penchant was 
of the Indic or Hindu.” Whatever else it does, 
Dr. Needham’s work reveals the inadequacy of 
any claim that a “mechanical penchant” is an ex- 
clusive attribute of Western civilisation. 

China is like a huge cube that may stffer up- 
heaval by a revolution but will come to rest, still 
a cube, on another side. A mere change of 
regime cannot alter ‘her essential nature. While 
politicians deal in distortion.as.their stock in 
trade, it is the duty of these,scholars and scientists 
who still have freedom of»action: to correct the 
perspective in.a-spirit as mear as, possible to that 
of the Sung humanists or the Greek symposium. 
This is what Science .and Civilisationsin Ghina 
aims to do. The first. volume not only exhibits 
a combination of expertise that has shitherto not 
existed in-any one person, but it is written ‘with 
admirable lucidity and detachment. The book is 
superbly _printed, contains 36 illustrations, and 
gives the Chinese characters:where required. It 
is only when the complete work of nine: volumes 
has been published and has emerged from its 
ordeal of specialised criticism by mathemati¢ians, 
astronomers, engineers, philosophers, etc., that a 
true appraisal. of its significance will be possible. 
Bur ¢ even now it is safe to say that.after, its publi- 
cation thé "Western attitude towards China can 
never be quite the sainé agan.. It is bound to be 
altogether ‘bettér informed and therercte wore 


; understanding. 


VICTOR PURCELL 


The Four Continents. 


: OF ANTRES VAST 


By Ospert SITWELL. 
Macmillan. 25s, 

. yet when at the precise early moment of the 
evening that every light in every building is 
switched on at the same instant ull gold. pours 
down from the windows into the tender dusk as if 
honeycombs were not waxy’ but transparent, and 
the illuminated oblongs spill ‘their ‘streams and 
torrents of gold into the deepening darkness with 
a refulgence that. is yellow and.green-white with 
still the gleam of honey.in it, then the city becomes 
visionary and improbable, a city devoted to dreams 
and born of them. ... And this is to be felt all 
the more strongly at night when the clamour is 
stilled, and it is dark, and the people who live 
packed i in the ae of the great boxes and 
honeycombs, or lie tg sdbwit in = din ers of its 
towers, stir in their ew York, 
as well as the solid iliac in. concrete, 
brick and marble, of the visions of its inhabitants, 
is also the expression of still unaccom- 
plished, and perhaps never to be achieved, because 
this thronged city is the capital of nostalgia, and 
the ache-of it will mever»be assuaged. 


Sir Thomas; Browne: redivivus? A younger 
American novélist? A sequel to the Mémoires 
d@’Outre-T ombe?' Perhaps the word “ refulgence” 
provides the answer: for who but a Sitwell, who 
indeed ‘but Sir Osbert, would stride so grandly 
down the tightrope of that prose? Titles for bad 
novels scar the way—-The Tender Dusk, Torrents 
of Gold, This Thronged City; but the measured 
and intricate pace will never falter until the 
drums roll and the trumpets proclaim the finale: 
“Outeof the earth we came: to it we go back.” 
The balanced penis laid down;. the »performer 
slightly bows, and the air is filled with the echo 
of applause. Once again the werld has. seen a 
prodigy, one of the dwindling race of euphuists, 
as huge and strange and ‘stately-as the dinosaurs 
and mammoths of the :past. 

Like Winters of Content, Discursions, and 
Escape With Me!, this is an ‘ilbustrated book of 
travel—or, as ‘its author now prefers to say, 
“More Discursions on Travel, Art, and Life.” 
His deferential candour recalls the lordly and 
precise announcements .of -earlier sub-titles: 
“Courteous Revelations,” “A Book of Tirades 
and Panegyrics,” “t Dissertations ”—with Edith 
and Sacheverell—* on Some Aspects of National 
Genius.” But times have changed since polite 
society tittered at “ Tessa, Vanessa and Egbert”; 
and despite ice-age rumblings in the correspon- 
dence columns, it’s hard now to remember the 
Sitwells as a slightly outrageous avant-garde. 
Their paradox was explained in Sir QOsbert’s 
autobiography, that full-dress Portrait of the 
Artist as a Gentleman: for if in the perspectives 
of Renishaw he.appeared to bea highbrow rebel, 
he was still-easily shocked by the frank bohemian 
bluntness of Wyndham Lewis. Assured, eclectic, 
and versatile, he is nowadays less defensive; and 
The Four Continents. has.a.mellow amenability 
that was lacking in the formal opulence of 
earlier, more monumental work. It avoids the 
tedium of many travel books by turning their 
Structure inside out: it is mot an expanded 
journal, but a reverie consciously controlled. 

Since the days of festing Pilate,,.more and 
more writers have used their holidays abroad as 
pretexts for publishing disguised books of essays: 
Peasant Character, Comparative Religion, 
Western Civilisation—all has been grist to those 
busy mills. For Sir Osbert, ‘by contrast, the 
essay is the pretext for the excursion; he surveys 
his travels-with the air of a reflective proprietor 
meditating on his world. He replaces the usual 
plodding catalogue (“J. and I were up again 
early next morning to see the dogu, or dawn”) 
with a form reminiscent of the cinema, looming 
and darting about in time as well ‘as in space. 
His themes—one might say, sequences—are 
grand indeed: ‘Towers; Magicians; Flowers and 
Islands; The Element, Water; The Element, 
Earth. But if their grandeur seems stark ‘in its 
simplicity, their details are sharp and bright. 
Like any discursive Othello, Sir Osbert speaks 
SE antes Yast arid deserts idle; of the Grand 
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Mosque of Kairouan; of Corfu and Montegufoni; 
of Lake Atitlan and the Great Wall of China; 
of the John and Mable Ringling Museum at 
Sarasota, and the Bowes Museum at Barnard 
Castle. He introduces unexpected figures, 
known and unfamiliar: his brother and sister; 
his father, magnificent and preposterous; Elie 
Nadelman; the Webbs; the Mandalay Vegetarian 
Society; Hitler; Lord Berners; and the terrible 
Mrs. FitzDudley Gudgeon. Once, in a delicate 
moment, he even invokes THE NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION. 

All these related topics, revolved and pondered 
in the clear sealight of Amalfi, are here spilled 
blandly on the page, simply linked with points de 
suspension, e me , artfully careless, is not 
free from danger. Sometimes it ominously 
echoes the guidebook: 

The visitor ought also to inspect the former 
Parliament House, in which Mr, See spoke. 
Tt was constructed by the British, and is now the 
English church. 

Sensing didactic irony, one looks for errors, and 
finds Sir Osbert describing the exchange of 
golden sovereigns as “unfortunately extinct.” 
One contends also with his foibles: his dislike of 
sugo di pomodoro, that “professional poisoner’s 
tomato-juice ” ; his smug dismissal of “the simple 
tourist,” who 

will willingly visit. the Leaning Tower. of Pisa, 
and even climb to the top of it, while to the same 
person the exquisite colour and fabulous delicacy 
of its a and the whole marvel of that group 
of honey: buildings planted down in their flat 
green meadow .. . carry 'no message of amazement. 

At other times his political and scientific specu- 
lations, like those of the popular Sunday Papers, 
seem at Once superstitious and banal: a 
halcyon age of peace and happiness may be 
ahead of us. ..”—“... by means of some 
instrument as yet uninvented. ” Even Sir 
Osbert’s style is not impeccable, although it is the 
chief glory of the book. Now and then it falls 
into unintended bathos: “ but the birds, glittering 
in their liveries of blue and green, . . . are still 
very numerous.” Elsewhere, it echoes the 
dulcimer tinkle of Mr. Dornford Yates: “when 
magenta-coloured anemones. sprinkled the 
ground of the. amphitheatre with their tinsel 
stars.” But lapses such as these are tiny and 
infrequent: they signify assurance rather than 
lack of skill. Here and there, indeed, the prose 
of The Four Continents has ‘a delicate’ felicity 
which invites comparison with the Master: 

Water poured from the sky, tattooed down from 
eaves and gutters, dripped and tapped on every 
surface, on pavement and pillar and step, and 
drummed on the glossy leaves of the orange trees. 
The usual gentle lapping of the sea had incredsed 
its volume of sound until it seemed a modified 
thunder... . 

One remembers Flaubert, describing Emma 
Bovary: 

Elle souriait 14-dessous 4 la chaleur tiéde; et on 
entendait les gouttes d’eau, une-a-une, tomber sur 
la moire tendue. 

Alike in virtuosity, they are ‘perhaps alike in the 
deeper limitations that so meticulous a_ talent 
implies, 

RICHARD MAYNE 


THE COLLECTOR 
Animals My Adventure. By Lutz HEck. 
Methuen. 18s. 

A photograph in the front of this book shows 
a gloomy young rhinoceros with a halter round 
his neck. This is Mtoto, who was captured in East 
Africa by Professor Heck and taken by him to 
Berlin where he was later killed in an air raid. 
Professor Heck was in charge of the famous 
Berlin Tiergarten for many years, and his book is 
mostly about his travels in Africa and North 
America in search of mew animals for his 
collection. 

This kind of book is fairly. common paabaaag, 
because high adventure in remote places has be- 
come. quite.a sport whereas a century ago it was 
only attempted by dedicated or desperate men. 


Professor Heck does not go further than to give 
some pleasant gossip about the animals he came 
across. He tells you, for instance, that monkeys 
when they search one another’s fur are not look- 


ing for lice but for salty scurf to eat; that giraffes | 


are six feet tall at birth and give out a roaring 


sound when anxious; that the hyrax, which is the | 
size of a rabbit, is a relative of the elephant; that | 


gorillas have very sensitive feelings; and so on. 
The Professor describes his methods of trap- 
ping: frhinoceroses are caught in nets, the 
Abyssinian baboons were tricked into little huts 
with trapdoors, zebras and giraffes were lassoed | 
from horse He is interesting about the | 


places he saw, and rather blank about the people. | 
he calls his Somali | 


“ Childlike, simple fellows ” 
companions, but of course without their expert | 
help he would never have caught any animals at | 
all, Where the animals -are concerned, he speaks | 
iri several parts: as a nature-lover, a collector, a 
zoologist and, surprisingly, as a mighty hunter. 
Sometimes his profession seems to stand in the 


way of his good feelings. He interrupts and | 


shoots a rutting elk for the sake of its antlers, 
and is honestly bewildered when a big ape declines 
and dies in Captivity apparently from sheer | 
despair. All the same Professor Heck does give a 
few glimpses of the power and beauty of the wild | 
life, as in a vivid description of a troop of Abys- 
sinian Gelada baboons on the march. “It was 
wonderful to see a gigantic male keeping watch on | 
a Crag; its strange profile, with the bridgeless nose, 
stood out clearly against the sky; its fine brown 
mane flapped in the wind.” 

The most, exciting part of the book is when 
Professor Heck describes the bombing of the 
Tiergarten in November, 1943. In these raids 
the elephant house was burned down with the | 
elephants inside, a deer was skinned alive by 
blast, the giraffes and many of the monkeys were 
poisoned by fumes or cut by flying glass, the 
Aquarium was shattered and most of its inhabi- 
tants were killed. The popular terror that the 
animals would run wild in the streets turned out 
to be nonsense. Many of them could have. 
escaped but mostly they. refused to leave their | 
cages, even when threatened by fire. Those that | 
wandered out were usually killed by the cold. | 
In two nights the great zoo was almost completely | 
destroyed. That was the end of Professor Heck’s 
career. In the months that followed he consoled 
himself. with the wonderful meals at the. staff 
canteen. The bears had been made into bacon and | 
sausages, and crocodiles’ tails, boiled until they | 
were tender, were thought very good. 

PETER DuvAL SMITH 


NEW NOVELS 
Tombolo. By NICHOLAS FERSEN. 
10s, 6d. 


The Fragile Chain. By ANNIE Morcro®r. | 
Hart-Davis. _ 10s. 6d. 


By JAMES CADELL. 


Hart-Davis. | 


Gollancz. | 


Black Niklas. 
12s. 6d. 
The Moon to Play With. 

Chatto & Windus. 
The Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti. By 


By JOHN Wiss. | 
12s. 6d. 


Howarp Fast. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


No escapism this week—just the colour bar, 
British wickedness, American wickedness, and 
American misery. I emerge convinced that it is | 
rather a bad idea to write novels about the Vaster 
Injustices. They have to be weak novels, in the | 
same way that The Duchess of Malfi for instance | 
is a weak ey when you compare it with | 
Shakespeare’$ ‘tragedies. The chief characters | 
suffer instead of acting, and suffering is a mono- | 
tonous business which stops a personality unfold- 
ing itself fully. Moreover, the temptation to a | 
chessboard arrangement of Good against Bad is | 
almost irresistible. There have been successful | 
stories about the colour bar, such as Alan Paton’s | 
Cry The Beloved Country. But there the tem- 
pefature rose to poetry. The book flowed like a | 
single river of pity and indignation, instead of 
adding grain to grain, in the manner of a true 
novel, to build up a new and complex world, On ' 


SECKER & 


COLETTE 


THE VAGABOND. The story 
of a woman’s choice between 
love and a career on the music- 
halls. Colette’s greatest novel. 

10s. 6d. 


KAFKA 


WEDDING PREPARATIONS 
shows Kafka at the outset of his 
career. This and many other 
pieces -make it indispensable to 
every admirer. 78s. 


ORWELL 


KEEP THE ASPIDISTRA 
FLYING is Orwell’s grim com- 
mentary on the thirties. A 
novel of “ Swiftian vitality and 
force.” 12s. 6d. 


J. K. JOHNSTONE 


THE BLOOMSBURY GROUP 
is the first full-length account 
of a movement which radically 
influenced the intellectual 
climate in which we live. 25s. 
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MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS WINTER 


You have seen the papers and magazines 
steadily increasing in size. Soon they will 
be free from all restrictions. There are more 
than 1,000 in this country alone. Oppor- 
tunities for mew writers are increasing daily 
and now is the time to “learn the ropes.” 


If you ‘‘ have always wanted to write whea 
you had the time,” there can be no better 
time than now. 
Rewards are high and often they begin 
during the early stages of the coaching. 
Write for free advice to: 

Prospectus Office, ; 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
MUSeim 457!, 








An English Coxswain 4 







HiS LIFE 
and YOURS. 


depend upon first- 

class equipment— 

which costs money. You can help the 

lifeboatman to keep up his great tradition 

of service. Send your contribution, how- 
ever small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


41, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 5.W.i 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 





Secretary : Col. A. D, Burnett Bro’ n, O.8.£,, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
eo] No matter what your position s prospects a 


University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without “en into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cas¢s, rwo). You can do 
all your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall postal 
courses. have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status. Write for PROSPECT to 
Cc. D. Parker, MA. .LL.D., Dept. VH 85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
I ETE 




















the other hand there is the Darkness at Noon 


| approach, in which you try to understand the 


oppressors as well as the oppressed. But as this 
needs brainwork, humility, and a mature sense of 
the variety of human types, it won’t do for people 
like Messrs. Fast, Cadell and Wiles. 

I must particularly thank Mr. Fast for making 
it finally clear to me that my distaste for this sort 
of political novel is something thoroughly justi- 
fied and almost independent of the weather. The 
Passion of Sacco. and Vanzetti, with its dainty 
scourges and crowns of thorns on the jacket, is 
the final give-away for all those who make their 
band-waggon of the hearses of the martyrs, It 
is a spineless, diffuse, affected book, so dull that 
it might even all be accurate were it not for the 
conversations, in which, while the Good recite a 
jumble of platitudes, the Bad either belch insen- 
sitively or shrink back in their chairs, looking sud- 
denly old and frightened. (Besides, why call the 
thing a novel if not to show that the details are 
unreliable?) Of‘course it cannot completely hide 
its atrocious story of innocent men executed after 
seven years-in prison. But to wrap that in this 
kind of pink Cellophane is an inconceivable 
impertinence. Ghouls and vultures! 

Mr. Wiles is nothing like so bad He. did at 
least make up his own story. It is about a Negro 
boy from a farm falling deepet and deeper into 
trouble in Durban, and it is clear and often mov- 
ing. Yet, much as I disapprove of weighing 
books against one another, I cannot help seeing 
this one as a fainter shadow of Cry The Beloved 
Country. There is a similar plot and the same 
sort of naive incantatory style.. But as the 
author’s real gifts seem to be comic and pastoral 
rather than tragic, the tension which the style 
should build up constantly relaxés, and the writ- 
ing becomes dreamy and dull, relying on mere 
baby-talk and repetitions. Only at the end does 
the book rise to tragedy; only in the early passages 
on the farm does it convey a genuine sense of a 
strange country. 

Black Niklas is‘a better book, though a nastier 
one. Its publishers describe it as “Ruritania, 
1954 model” which of course is a contradiction. 
Ruritania is a place of fixed values and happy end- 
ings, violent, but only sufficiently to relieve the 
boredom of readers glutted with security. Fuit 
Ihum. The book does indeed contain many of 
the right properties, an idealistic princess, an 
enigmatic queen, a plebeian villain ‘called Bhoro- 
sani, peasants, prisons, escapes, and a lot of excel- 
lent mountain scenery. But the hero-narrator is 
British Advisor on Education to the Government, 
and the whole well-turned narrative is shrouded 
in the double gloom of contemporary world poli- 
tics and this man’s private philosophy of life. The 
philosophy consists of a tendency to wonder 
whether the Oppressors, 

were not a force of pure evil. The, word was un- 

fashionable in these latter days. Nobody was black 

and nobody was white. But sometimes, Vineent 
wasn’t sO sure. ~ 

Fair enough; that could be as fertile as any 
other half-truth if one cared to develop it by a 
study of the accused persons. But the two Blacks 
named in the book barely appear at all; absolutely 
nothing is known of them except that they have 
a bad political record consisting mainly.of rumour 
and that Vincent doesn’t like their faces. (The 
Good of course are represented only by Vincent 
himself.) As political theory, the book isn’t deep. 
As a thriller it is quite good—there are some 
alarming moments—but spoilt by that good old 
English ailment, Spleen. 

Tombolo, on the other hand, is a live book. It 
describes fugitives hiding in a desolate tract of 
marsh and pine forest on the Tuscan coast at the 
end of the war. American Negroes and Germans 
predominate, because both are too conspicuous to 
disappear successfully anywhere else, There are 
also a number of Italian women who have joined 
them. They all live on commission from_ black 
marketeers for whom they provide a safe dump- 
ing-ground. Mr. Fersen (a young American 
writer) claims that the place was as he represents 
it, and that he was there. He certainly writes as 
if he had been. No chessmen here. He has 
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plenty of compassion, but that doesn’t stop him 
showing. both the exasperating qualities of the 
runaways and those which stop them settling into 
a stable community. (They are not far from 
doing so.) It is a very strange and interesting 
subject, and produces a strange result—an 
American novel which, though packed with pep, 
is yet short, lean, and in excellent training. Mr. 
Fersen is a most promising novelist. Perhaps he 
will have to cut down on the melodrama some 
day, and also on his occasional cardboard charac- 
ters like the German captain. But with this par- 
ticular subject neither is very damaging. 

The Fragile Chain by comparison seems rather 
an ordinary American novel, yet it is sensitive, 
shrewd and often amusing. Its heroine is a pretty 
girl of Anglo-Saxon parentage, rather cold and 
uncertain of herself because she has been brought 
up without love, who is irresistibly attracted by a 
warm-hearted family of Italian Americans. © She 
marries the weak though amiable younger brother, 
only to find that the stronger elder one outbids 
him in warm-hearted determination and grabs her 
for his mistress. She then sets about the painful 
business of understanding where they have all 
got to, helped by her genuinely Italian father-in- 
law, who is over on a visit, and is supposed 
(rather hopefully, I thought) to be in a position to 
sort them all out by the time he leaves her. The 
psychological observation is often excellent—there 
is a good moment when her new husband has just 
revealed his childlike dependence on her : 

She could almost have shaken him into wakefulness 

and cried, “We were mistaken in each other .. . 

en you said you néeded me, I never knew you 

really meant it! ” 

The general indictment of American frenzy, 
frigidity and frustration is penetrating enough; 
and the European pundit is debunked in his turn, 
which is satisfying. The only thing that worried 
me (apart from some padding) is that Miss More- 
croft seems to go in for the’ Worship of the 
Female. If American vices are to be catalogued, 
a tendency to matriarchy should not, I feel, be left 
out. 


Mary SCRUTTON 


FOUR SEEKERS 

Nothing Is Quite Enough. By Gary MacEoIn. 
Hodder & Stoughton. . 12s. 6d. 

The Root of the Matter. By MARGARET 
IsHERWOOD. Gollancz... 13s. 6d. 

A Scientist of the Invisible. By A, P. 
SHEPHERD. Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Magical Mission. By GerorGE SANDWITH. 
Omega Press. 16s. 

You know those intriguing little occultist book- 
shops, tucked away in passageways, where beaded 
lady-seekers after the Key rummage among the 
rival schools of Yoga, and bearded pavement- 
philosophers ask wistfully: “I. suppose you 
haven’t by any chance got Kilner on the Human 
Aura? I know it’s rather rare.” At a-glance, this 
batch looks as if it might have come straight out 
of one of those. Here is the autobiography 
of an Irish monk, in a very strict monastery; 
a psychic Empire builder; a manual on loving 
everybody, endorsed by Aldous Huxley and 
Gerald Heard; and a study of that very 
esoteric sage, Rudolf Steiner. Nevertheless there 
are some surprises. The. monk’s» autobiography, 
Nothing Is Quite Enough, is not only an 
excellent book, pleasantly written, but a clear. 
factual record of experience done with an 
almost scientific exactness. It should hold its 
own with most of the autobiographies published 
this autumn; it is far more exciting than the 
average war-book, nutshell-voyage, or frogman’s 
travelogue. It also contains a tantalising mystery. 

At the age of eighteen, Mr. MacEoin, a fairly 
typical middle-class Irish youth, entered a 


monastery of the Irish Redemptor Congregation 
to prepare for the life of a missionary priest, After 
several years of hard study, contemplation, and 
self-discipline, he was suddenly told, on the eve 
of ordination, that he was unsuitable. Why? Too 
cheerful? Too chatty? ‘Too independent? 


We 
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have literally not a clue, and nor, it seems, to this 
day, has he; for the decision of his superiors had 
to be accepted without question, no reasons need 
be given. It was a severe shock to Mr. MacEoin 
whose vocation was plainly a strong one. He took 
it bravely, set off to Dublin with £25 in his pocket 
to earn his living’as a journalist. He writes with- 
out bitterness but with deep insight into the pur- 
poses of a monk’s training, so much so that his 
book has already been acclaimed by the Catholic 
press in America. For the benefit, however, of 
any members of our own literary intelligentsia 
who are thinking of joining his or a similar order, 
I cannot resist quoting him on flagellation : 
The physical variety.assumed many forms, 
though the precise forms were unimportant once 
one accepted the principle of the thing... Twice 
weekly came a ten-minute communal self-scourg- 
ing before bed: Assembled in a long corridor 
spaced at arm’s length and in total darkness, we 
recited introductory prayers while unrobing suffi- 
ciently to apply a many-tailed whip to the bare 
flesh, a performance carried out in unison to a 
thythmic movement someone by the chanting 
of psalms in a monotone. It was a calm detached, 
impersonal operation. It should have caused con- 
siderable pain, for one got the rhythm and did not 
pull ‘one’s punches. Yet the pain was scarce 
noticed. The effect was more subtle, a firming of 
the soul and forming of a bond of feliowship as 
through a companionship in secret rites. 


More significant was the extreme religious 
poverty enforced to induce non-attachment. One 
of Mr. MacEoin’s companions went through a 
severe crisis because his beloved fountain pen had 
a gold band on it, After days of worry he sur- 
rendered it to the Master of Novices, In general 
the regime, though severe, does not seem to have 
been insupportable. Food was not too bad, but 
they went rather short on sleep. Another hardship 
was too many dull books; the lives of the saints 
make dim reading. Yet Mr, MacEoin managed 
to have plenty of mental adventures, including 
tracing the Hegelian-Marxist unity of opposites 
back to Aristotle. In addition to his own story, 


and a useful lesson in Irish sociology, he gives you 
a very fair picture of that odd mixture of primitive 
emotion and subtle intellectualisation of which 
Catholic thought is composed. 

Miss Isherwood is fully conscious of the diffi- 
culty of loving your neighbour as yourself (Freud, 
you may remember, suggested it was either a bio- 
logical impossibility or a downright perversion) 
but she is determined to do it or burst in her 
quiet way. In The Root of the Matter she makes 
a plea for the introduction of an attitude of non- 
superstitious spiritual altruism into education. 
Nobody can object to that. Hers is what you 
might call a superior blue-sky book, with texts 
culled from all over the place, Thomas Mann, 
Aristophanes, Maria Edgeworth, and the mystics. 
On the last page but three she decides that 
“actually it is no longer true that we have no 
proof at all of the supernatural,” and ends by 
quoting Aldous Huxley’s “Minimum Working 
Hypothesis.” 

Rudolf Steiner—A Scientist of the Invisible— 
who died in 1925, was the son of an Austrian 
stationmaster. He made a close study of Goethe, 
and after falling first in and then out with the 
Theosophists and Mrs. Besant, evolved a system 
of his own which he called Anthroposophy, it 
covered everything: agriculture by moonlight and 
rhythmic education. He was a passionate sub- 
jectivist and attempted to rationalise his ideas by 
maintaining that matter was composed of spirit. 
He claimed supersensory perception and invented 
an elaborate cosmology in which Atlantis and 
Lemuria pup up. (The destruction of Atlantis 
by a fearful cataclysm, brought on by the evil 
promptings of Luciferian spirits, has ceased, 
since the advent of A- and H-bombs, to be quite 
such a joke as we merry rationalists once fancied.) 
He seems to have been a most benevolent, mag- 
nanimous seer, not altogether unlike Swedenborg. 
Dr. Shepherd’s book about him is all very inter- 
esting, but one would have preferred a rather 
more critical study. 

Magical Mission is a very odd autobiography, 
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How to Understand Yourself and 
Other People by HENRY CLAY 
LINDGREN. A book about the art of 
"getting along” with people — a scientific 
yet popular approach to the problems of 


everyday living. 12s. 6d. 


ROOSEVELT and the Fight Against 
Polio by TURNLEY WALKER 
introduction by MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 
“& remarkable record of faith . . . anper 
beyond dispute his claim to greatness 

character.” — Times Lit. Supp. “* Magnifi- 
cently inspiring story.” 7.0°L. 15s. 


2 Rush Reprints! 


I Was Monty’s Double by ™. £. 
CLIFTON JAMES (Bookseller’s Choice, Book of 
the Week, Smith’s Trade News). ~How the —— 
groomed ‘by _M.1.5, impersonated Field- 
Marshal Montgomery and hoodwinked 
Hitler’s Generals. **One of the greatest hoax 
stories of the war.”” — Evening News. 

2nd ‘Imp. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


Relax and Live by JOSEPH A. 
KENNEDY  (Sevialised in the “Daily Mail”) 
“Contains much helpful advice to people who 
just cannot relax, and who as a result suffer 
from: nervous troubles, headaches, insomnia 
and so on.” — Manchester Evening News. 
3rd Imp. 10s. 6d. 
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written with endearing artlessness. Its author, 
after a spiritual misadventure with a vampire bat, 
stormy schooldays at Radley, followed by high 
jinks at an Agricultural College, served in Africa 
during the war and was presented by an Abys- 
sinian with a magic ikon which spoke to him amd 
emitted scents, lights and loud noises. Later he 
visited Tonga and the Fiji islands and had more 
psychic experiences. He also did a lot of sex- 
testing, mainly of stones, with a pendulum. I 
shall be on the lookout fer him next time I visit 
an occult bookshop. 

Maurice RICHARDSON 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Satanic Mass. By H. T. F..Ruopes. Rider. 
16s. 


This book, though written semi-sensationally to 
catch the fancy of the eccentric bank-clerk on a stroli 
through wicked Scho and net as a work of scholar~ 
ship, is a commendably comprehensive little Satanist’s 
vade mecum. We open with a survey, scanty perhaps 
from the anthropological standpoint, but fruity, of 
origins; meet Behemoth, ingeniously subtitled “The 
Monster of Yah” and Ashtaroth, the Divine Harlot. 
Mithraic and Gnostic heresies, and the Templars are 
lightly touched upon. (Did you know that there is 
a theory that Thomas 4 Becket was a crypto-Cathar 
and that his murder was a Mithraic ritual? Eviience 
for this is said to be provided by the Phrygian cap 
which is falling from his head, as depicted in the 
earliest pictorial representation of the scene.) 

The chapter on. witcheraft in. medieval France 
touches on the class-struggle aspect, reminding you 
that Satan was sometimes called the God.of the Serfs. 
There is an interesting mention of Mme La Voisin, 
most notorious perhaps of all French seventeenth- 
century Black Mass traffickers; she was a versatile 
criminal who ran a beauty parlour, poison factory, 
and abortion agency. In England, Dashwood and 
the Hell Fire Club are given rather brusque, scrappy 
treatment. One of the more amusing sections is the 
one dealing with nineteenth-century France and those 
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. . remarkable alike for its origin, its 
history and its content. . ..,. Furthermore, 
there is some account of Freud’s mightiest 
achievement, his self-analysis. Alome and 
unaided he overcame the powerful obsta- 
cleg that bar the deepest layers of the 
mind from the knowledge of consciousness. 
It was a task that hadoften been attempted 
in the history of mankind, but Freud 
was the first mortal to accomplish it.” 
The Observer 
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two champion coney-catchers Dr. Bataille, author of 
Le Diable au XIX Siécle and Gabriel! Jogand, who 
attributed nameless orgies’ to the Freemasons and 
claimed that his secretary, Miss Diana Vaughan, was 
a direct descendant of Ashtaroth. Mr. Rhodes finds 
these “more entertaining than the contortions of 
Huysmans, though naturally he devotes some space 
to La-bas. He ends by' coming down heavily on 
the side of debunking, in which he differs from that 
other Soho historian of Satanism, the late’ Montagu 
Summers, who would cheerfully tell you that he knew 
of six covens in Brighton which celebrated the Black 
Mass religiously every Sabbat—while as for Oxford! 


Don Quixote of the ) Microscope : 
Ramon y Cajal. 
15s. 


Santiago 
By Harcey WILLIAMS. Cape. 


** Cajal’; as he is universally known to biologists 
and medical. men, was the son of a country doctor 
practising in Aragon. For reasons which remain 
obscure, he was as a: youth apprenticed to a barber, 
and later to a shoemaker. He was a wild youth, 
showing little promise in school except at drawing, 
but a leader of his contemporaries in escapades ‘which 
oecasionally landed him in jail. To his father, the 
worst thing about him was his desire to become an 
artist, and it was on the old man’s insistence that he 
eventually qualified in medicine. Ramon survived a 
Spanish colonial war in Cuba, tuberculosis in Panticosa, 
and the bizarre methods of selection of the Spanish 
universities, before he established himself as one of 
the world’s leading micro-anatomists, a Nobel prize- 
winner and a prominent figure among the radical 
thinkers of his country. 

Mr. Williams, whose book is addressed’ to the 
general reader rather than the scientist or historian, 
gives a readable and perceptive account of Ramon’s 
life, and his descriptions of the Spaniard’s encounters 
with the strange tribal customs of the English and the 
Americans are especially entertaining. © Ramon’s 
standing as a scientist is, however, less easy to com- 
prehend than his personality, and is not fully explained 
in this book. - Having been virtually forced into medi- 
cine, he found a way of giving his artistic propensities 
scope, by undertaking systematic research into the 
fine structure of the tissues of the body: this entailed 
the making of elegant preparations for study under 
the microscope, and drawing them with great detail 
and accuracy. Ramon’s fame rested in particular on 
his study of nerve cells and their interconnections— 
a study pursued with exceptional tenacity throughout 
most of his life, principally at home with the aid of a 
microscope and simple equipment. This study is one 
of the foundations of our understanding of the func- 
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tioning of the nervous system, and jis an essential 
basis of neurology and neuro-surgery. 


Who Are The Guilty? 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


The sobriety of this book belies a catch-phrase 
title. It ought to be widely read, particularly, perhaps, 
by teachers. The author, a distinguished American 
psychiatrist, is too good a writer to employ the hideous 
verbal superstructures borrowed by so many psychia- 
trists from the world of the machine to depict the 
world of human thought and feeling, His theme is 
that society has the criminals it deserves, and that the 
guilty are not only those who come before the Courts. 
Not, in fact, a new theme; but his book, especially 
in the chapter on murder and violent sexual assault, 
contains information that is missing from most of the 
widely read books on delinquency. These crimes, 
which have their roots deep within the personality 
of the offender, are also the crimes that do the greatest 
human damage and arouse most horror and morbid 
curiosity. But little is known, even by the intelligent 
lay public, of the way in which they come about, 
and the problem of effective prevention is therefore 
not recognised. Our criminal statistics show that 
about 150 murders are committed every year in 
England and Wales. Thousands of potential murderers 
walk the streets, therefore, at this moment. Some 
have actually been diagnosed as such, Many others 
could be, with the co-operation of parents, schools, 
and the general public. A proportion of those 
diagnosed early enough could be treated, even at this 
stage of our knowledge. As it is, there is little that 
can be done to protect the community until they are 
certifiably insane within the criteria at present in use. 
We must wait until the murder is committed, so 
that we may exterminate the murderer. Dr. Abraham- 
sen presents the psychiatrist’s alternative to all this 
in a vivid and lucid style, and shows, incidentally, 
how the sincere practice of various religions is con- 
sonant with the aims and methods of psychological 
medicine. 


By Davip ABRAHAMSEN. 


Strategy: The Indirect Approach. 
LippetL-Hart. Faber. 25s. ; 
Captain Liddell-Hart’s famous book The Decisive 
Wars. of History, of which this is a revised and_en- 
larged edition, has been many times reprinted and 
re-edited—deservedly : for every successive campaign 
since it first appeared in 1929 has borne out the wis- 
dom of his teaching. This is hardly ‘surprising, for 
his teaching is in its essence very simple. All military 
action, as Clausewitz put it, is permeated by intelli- 
gent forces and their effects; and the more intelligently 
one uses one’s forces, the more probable victory 
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becomes. To attribute the intelligence and subtlety 
which generals on both sides displayed in the Second 
World War to the influence of Captain Liddell-Hart 
is to pitch it a little high. Like him they had learned 
their lesson from the bloody shambles of 1914-1918, 
and abandoned the principies, based on distortions of 
Clausewitz, which had so fatally misled their. pre- 
decessors, But no work can be influential unless it is 
in some way symptomatic and the lessons which it 
teaches have already béen half-learned, 

The author, in driving home his point that the 
indirect approach to an objective is more likely to 
reach it than the direct, uses the term “ indirect 
approach” to cover practically every intelligent 
maneeuvre and ruse de guerre. To call the feigned 
flight of the Normans at Hastings an indirect 
approach is certainly stretching the term rather far. 
He does not do justice to the occasions—and they are 
unfortunately not rare—when a frontal attack, intelli- 
gently undertaken, has produced results: as did the 
British offensive in Normandy in 1944, which drew 
the German armour into a costly battle of attrition 
and enabled the Americans to break out on the right 
flank. But the central lesson, that campaigns need 
be none the less decisive for being bloodless and 
brief, is one that should be crammed into each new 
generation of soldiers and civilians, and it is com- 
forting that, in the Staff Colleges of Europe at least, 
the teaching of Captain Liddell-Hart is still held in 
such high esteem. 


Group Dynamics: Research and Theory. Edited 
by DorwIN CARTWRIGHT and ALVIN ZANDER. 
Tavistock Publications. 35s. 

This is a formidable work in price, in size (642 
pages), and in its general level of complication 
(“ this dichotomisation was made in order to maximise 
the likelihood of getting a reasonably good spread in 
the independent measure of perceived power to influ- 
ence.”) But it has considerable technical value. 
There are very few really good books on ‘social 
psychology and a great proportion of the important 
work which has been carried out is recorded in 
isolated chapters, in technical journals and even in 
lecture notes. Im Group Dynamics many of these 
valuable writings and ideas are brought together in 
the form of an edited and arranged symposium on the 
“ theory and research findings in the leadership, func- 
tions, actions, and patterns of small groups in all areas 
of social structure.” Im this it follows the pattern set 
by such books as.Newcomb’s Readings in Social 
Psychology and Kluckhohn and Murray’s Personality, 
but on the whole is more purposive and coherent, and 
provides as clear a summation as can yet be made of 
an important and very new approach to the ancient 
problem of the individual in society. Despite certain 
differences, all 51 contributors (in particular the 
Lewinian school is richly represented) have this much 
in common, that they base their work on empirical 
research. They are in fact social scientists, rather 
than social philosophers, or even sociologists and psy- 
chologists, for they are not primarily concerned with 
social and psychological factors as separate entities, 
but with a psycho-social continuum. But those who 
are interested im, this subject should graduate by easy 
stages to Group Dynamics, taking as first step, for © 
example, an easier (afid’ Cheaper) work like Sprott’s 
Social Psychology, 
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“The spelling and the grammar are Pope’s,” 
wrote one competitor hopefully beneath her entry, 
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Where were the brains of feather and the hearts of 
lead? Where were the Palinuri nodding at the helm? 
Where were the peeled, patched, piebald, linsey- 
woolsey mummers—or thcir contemporary equivalents? 
And where was the ideal viewer, “ stretched on the 
rack of a too easy chair”? Or the hot tempo: 

Keen, hollow winds howl through the dark recess, 

Emblem of music caused by emptiness . . . 


Re-reading The Dunciad one felt that Pope had 
practically written the poem already. Maybe it was 
this realisation that cowed his imitators. Whatever 
the reason, most entries owed more to the bludgeon 
strokes of Dryden, though I liked Joan Bowers’s 
couplet: 

Panel on Panel sprawl across the sky 

Where reputations jump and talents die. 

Also, D. Hawson’s image of TV meteorology and Eileen 

M. Haggitt’s strictures on Macdonald Hobley. I am 

awarding one guinea to Ongar, largely for a neat 

Cowleyesque conceit in his first four lines, a guinea 

each to H. A. C. Evans and Edward Blishen, and 

half a guinea to Joan Bowers for her couplet. The 

remainder of the prize-money will be reserved to 

a more talented occasion. 

“. .. Aid us, ye twain, be Television’s Spur, 

Ye shades of Hilliard and of Oliver; 

The Art of Miniature, who can resist? 

*Twould give thine Art an unexampled twist 

If we could animate these Forms; they’d seem 

Like some demented Vision from a Dream. 

Let each Performer who invades our Camp 

Go out no bigger than a Postage Stamp!”’ 

Thus burbled on the Goddess of the Grove, 

Where, in her Cave, the Druids’ Treasure-Trove 

(Those Druids who had first the Grove explored) 

Lay undiscovered—while the Druids snored .. . 

Still she continued: ‘“‘ Let them talk, as well; 

Full-voice, in contrast. Give the Public Hell— 

Or Heaven, if they want it—both reduced, 

And both by Owls directed and produced .. . !” 
ONGAR 


The Great Director.and his Rout, who groom 
The Lime Grove Muses for the sitting-room 
Sing, while portents glimmer on my sight, 

Seed of dread Chaos and eternal Night. 

Lo! Ballet bounces with reverb’rate tread 

And Murder kills what is already dead; 

Next comes some piece to please the tasteless cit, 
Pack’d with guffaws, but quite devoid of wit. 
Loud plaudits herald a New Parlour Game: 
Breathless we wait—alas! tis still the same. 

We see the conscious charm of L— B— 

Vying with A—’s at the sportive toil; 

We see the jaunty T— in puns engage 

And all th’ earth’s Egotists in H— rage. 


Amaz’d, we marvel then, with what excuse 
They move a mountain and a mouse produce. 
H. A. C. Evans 


..- But lest old films, and older jokes, should prove 
Not quite enough to win the viewer’s love, 
A hundred brains (the word’s their own) are set 
Evolving notions more attractive yet. 
At last in one expensive headpiece dawns 
The perfect method for producing yawns. 
Recalling how defenceless children cry 
Whom fuming adults force to play “ I Spy,” 
“« Now let us ” (thus he speaks) “ extend this blessing, 
And bore the nation stiff with endless guessing.” 
His peers applaud. In this they see their way 
To keep the Genius of the Screen at bay, 
Who else might, slyly filling in the gap, 
Disturb the harmless viewer at his nap. 
Epwarp BLISHEN 








CHESS : Reculer Pour Mieux Sauter 
No. 258 


There are various reasons why, despite the many 
giants now bestriding Caissa’s Parnassos, Emanuel 
Lasker may still rank as the greatest chess player of all 
times; and the main reason is that Lasker was not 
merely a tough fighter—so was Alekhine, so is Botvin- 
nik, so are a good many others when put on their 
mettle. But Lasker sought a fight for its own sake; 
after all, he was a professional psychologist and the 
propounder of his very own “ Philosophy of Struggle.” 
He knew that, so as to disturb the equilibrium and 
to tip the balance in his favour, he must take the risk 
of mixing things up. And what a mixer-up he was 
on the chessboard! Let us look at a most remarkable 
(and relatively little known) game, played almost 
exactly thirty years ago in the great New York tourna- 
ment where Lasker, aged 56 and a past world champion, 
emerged 1} points ahead of the reigning champion 
Capablanca and 4 points ahead of Alekhine, the 
future champion and 3rd-prize winner of that tourna- 
ment. The loser of the following game was Tarta- 
kower who considers it one of Lasker’s best, most 
remarkable for the manner in which, while sub- 
mitting to a fierce attack, he calmly regroups his forces 
and then, all of a sudden, springs his own counter- 
attack. 

(1) P-QB4 
(2) P-QR3 
(3) P-K3 
(4) Q-B2 
(5) Kt-QB3 
(6) Kt-B3 R-Kl (13) P-K4 
(7) B-K2 B-Bl (14) P-KB4? 

This. was rather too dashing against so wily a 


P-K4 
Kt-KB3 
B-K2 
0-0 
P-Q3 


(8) 0-0 

(9) P-Q4 
(10) P-Q5 
(11) P-R3 
(12) Kt-KR2 


Kt-B3 
B-Kt5 
Kt-K2 
B-Q2 
Q-Bl 
Kt-K3 
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tactician. Now see bow Lasker regroups completely, 
in preparation for his counter-blow. 

(14) PxP £18) Q-Q3 B-K1! 
(15) BxP KtxB £€19)'Q-KKt3 Q-Q] 
(16) Rx Kt B-K2! (20) Kt-Q) Kt-Q2 ! 
(17) QR-KB1 R-Bl! (23) Kt-K3 B-K14! 

With his next move White prepares to sacrifice the 
exchange to some considerable positional advantage; 
note how Lasker accepts the gift, but very much in 
his own way. 

(22) R-Kt4 . P-KB31 
(23) Q-B2 P-KR4 

White had hoped for B-R5 which would have given 
him the chance of R x P ch. Note now how Lasker, 
at the expense of a P, simplifies matters to obtain a 
clear-cut endgame. 
(25) R-Kt4 B-R4 
(26) Kt-B5 BxR 
(27) KtxB Q-Ki 
(28) B-B3 Kt-K4! 
(29) KtxKt QxKt 
(30) KtxRP  BukKe 
(31) QxB P-KB4! (39)QxBP  P-K5! 

(32) PxP RxP (40) Q-K7 Q-B3! 

The ending after a Q-swep would be hopeless; so 
Tartakower committed hara-kiri by grabbing the 
QKtP and permitting a mate im ten moves. 

The 4pointer for begin- 
mers is a game-position in 
which White forced a bril- 
Kant win in a few moves. 
How ? B—White to win— 
may be facilitated for 6 
laditer-points by the useful 
hint that the study con- 
tains a very pretty “ echo,” 
€—White to draw—is very 
subtie and hardly a bargain 
at 2 points. 


24) R-Ki3—s P-RS | 


(33) R-K1 
(34) B-Kr4 
(3%) K-R2 
(36) Q-K7 
(37) K-R1 
(38} Rx R 


Qx KtP 
Q-05 ch 
QR-KB 1 
Q-KB5 ch 
R-K4 
PxR 


A: Emanuel Lasker 





C: Frantisek Richter 
1953 
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COMPETITION REPORT 


Assiac is abroad on holiday. He will make his 
report on Competitions No. 255 and 256 together 
next week. 








Week-end Crossword No. 117 


Prizes: Three book tokens of J5s.. for the first correct 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 117, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.:C.1, by first post on Sept. 21. 














ACROSS 


. Refashioned model I left off 


and destroyed (10). 


. Go round for a trip in the 


car (4). 


. Country of the good (7). 
. In the suburb there is noth- 


ing for a titled person (7). 


. Slap-happy? (7, 2, 5). 
. Losing one’s head in spots 


by the loch (8). 


. Place of secret. amusement 


(6). 


. We occur in books, all five 


of us (6). 


. Robbers outlaw a tune, so it 


sounds (8). 


. Gorgeous creature of the 


standard advertisement is in 
the disguise of a bride (4, 2, 
8). 


. Go slow workers? (7). 
. Flower-whose Latin name is 


backwards (7). 


. Behaves like animals (4). 
. Study of society figures (10). 


1. Be critical 


. Careless 


DOWN 


and make a 
refutation if there is a page 
missing (10), 


. Silent ‘actors (7). 


. Flowers not found in com- 


mons? (5, 3, 6). 
in hit and 
fashion (8), 


run 


- Do relief work (6), 
7. Display of universal anguish? 


(7). 


. Crazy, but they are often in 


their shell (4), 


. Wherein the would-be starter 


is wrecked (8, 6), 


. The mud is up almost above 


the long-distance runner in 
these iaps (10), 


. Have an artist up to operate 


under the lash for 
trouble (8). 


eye- 


. Shave for an inventor (7). 


. Wartime stronghold starts to 


fall (7). 


21. Compensate and put right 
(6) 
23. Murried the sections up (4), 
SEP-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 115 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 115 


A. Priestman (Penrith), Keith 
Hatherly (stanbul), Dr. M. L 
Hare ¢kendon, N.W.3). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The e: engagement of persons answering 
advertisements must be made through a 
Office of 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cmt is @ man aged 18-64 mclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 mclustve unless he or she, 
or the ‘employment, is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


YTTNIVERSITY of the Witwatersrand, 
\/ Johannesburg, South Africa. Applica- 
tions are invited for ap; tment to the posts 
of Lecturer (two) in glish Language and 
Literature. _ The sisheteative salary scale 
attaching to the posts is £850 x £50—-£1,150 
per annum, together with a temporary cost- 
of-living allowance of £234 per annum in the 
case of a married man. An allowance is made 
towards travelling expenses. The successful 
applicant will be expected to assume duty not 
later than February, 1955. Further particu- 
lars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commenweaith, 5 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications, ia South Africa and London, is 
October 15, 1954. 


]NIVERSITY of Queensland, Australia. 
Applications are —— for the position 
of Professor of Psychol It is desirable 
that applicants should hoi a a higher degree, 
have taught at University fevel, and have 
carried out substantial research in at least one 
of the more important fields of Psychology 
Salary £A2,095 per annum. Further par- 
ticulars and application forms are obtainable 
from the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5° Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications, in Australia and Lon- 
don, is November 30, 1954, 


TNIVERSITY ot Durham. Personal Sec- 
retary required for Registcar of Univer- 
sity a8 Soon as possible. Salary within range 
£310—£396 with possibility of promotion. 
Three weeks’ holiday. Applications giving 
full particulars of age, education and experi- 
ence should be addressed to. the Registrar, 
Univ. of Durham, 46 North Bailey, Durham. 


UNIVERSITY of Durham. Institute of 
} Education. ‘The Institute proposes to 
appoint a‘ Librarian to take up duties on Janu- 
arv 1, 1955. or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Salary scale £500 x £50 to £800 with F.S.S.U. 
and Family Allowance. 
may be obtained from the undersigned, with 
whom twelve copies of application, 
panied by not more than two testimonials and 
the names of not more than two persons to 
whom reference. may be made, should be 
lodged not later than October 1, 1954. Appli- 
cants from outside om British Isles may send 
one copy only. E., 
University c, 46 North Bailey, Durham. 
UNIVERSITY College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire pplications are invited 
for a Research Assistantship in Economics 
tenable for one year, with the possibility of 
renewal for a further one or two years., Salary 
+450 per annum. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersi , to whom six 
copies of application, toge' with the names 
ind addresses of three referees, should be sent 
not later than September 25, 1954. 8. R. 
Evans, Registrar, thays Park, Cardiff. 
*RAYLINGWELL | Hospital, Chichester, 
Sussex. Applications are invited for the 
post of Psychologist in the Department of 
Clinical Research. Previous experience in 
clinical testir;. and ro + me would be an 
advantage. The successft pplicant will be 
-<pected to spend most of his time in investi- 
vation under the Direction of the Director of 
Clinical Research; a small proportion of his 
time will be devoted to the psychological test- 
ing of patients for clinical purposes. Salary 
will be according to the scale laid down by 
the Ministry of Health for psychologists in 
the N.H.S. Applications with full particulars 
ind names and addresses of three referees to 
be sent to the Medical Superintendent within 
21 days of appearance of this advertisement. 


"THE United Cambridge Hospitals. Applica- 

tions are invited for the post of Psychia- 
tric Social Worker at Ad Adaeemeene s Hospital. 
Th= successful applicant will be required to 
provide social histories for the Psychiatrists 
and carry out all ancillary work within her 
province connected with the Department of 
Psychiatry. The hospital, which is associated 
with the University, serves a large area in 
iddition to the City of Cambridge. Salary 
subject to suitable qualifications and experi- 
ence) on scale £500X £20—£640. Applica- 
tions, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, with sames me) addresses of three 
referees, tO Secretary, United Cambridge 
Hospitals, Cambridge, by_ September 24. 


ONDON County ~Gouncil. Temporary 
4 Assistant aniser of Children’s Care 
Wore (£478—£637) in Education Officer’s 
Department. Duties largely training and 
advising voluntary workers - social work in 
schools. Secial science or similar 
yualification desirable. Pomme, from. Educa- 
tion Officer (EO/Estab. 2/N), The County 
Hall, London, S.E.1, must be returned by 
September 24. (11 92). 

\T STEPHEN’S Secretariat, 2 Broad Street 

Place, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2, & 316 
Vauxh ill Bridge Rd. (near Victoria Station), 
welcomes temporary sh./typists & copy 
typists. Salary up to 9gns. o> 
} Scc. / Shorthand- Typist “required by 

T.U. office. High speeds essential. Salary 
Box 854. 


these 
Local 








£9 p.w 





Bettenson, Registrar, | 


the Mumistry of Labour or a | 


Further particulars | 


accom- | 





__APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued _ 


-B.C. requires Producer (to augment 

present output) of talks and discus- 
sions on scientific subjects specialising par- 
ticularly. in’ the philosophy of sciénce and 
relation between science and human thought. 
He must keep abreast of developments in 
scientific field and suggest ways in which they 
should be reflected in the programmes. He 
will plan broadcasts with outside contributors, 
carry Out preparatory work and production at 
microphone. University degree in science or 
philosophy and considerable first-hand know- 
ledge of recent scientific developments essen- 
tial. . Journaiist’s training and experience, 
competence in writing or editing scripted 
material and interest in broadcasting as stimu- 
pi ium for discussion of present-day 

tokens’ would be assets. Salary £870 er 
1. O85 tising by 5 annual increments to 
£1,175 or £1,465 maximum, according to 
qualifications. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing. addressed envelop: and quoting 
reference “403” N. Stm.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting 
eae on, W.l within 5 * days. 





Rei segiiees Turkish “Monitor at Caver- 
kshire, to report in English on 
radio transmissions _ in Turkish. plete 
idiomatic grasp of Turkish and good know- 
ledge current political events essential. 
Salary £645 (may be higher if ions 
exceptional) rising by 5 annual increments to 
£389 maximum. equests for application 


forms’ (enclosing re a envelope and 
quoting reference “‘409 N. Stm.”’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 


House, London, W.1, within 5 days. 


THE Research Laboratories of The General 





Electric Co., Ltd., East Lane, North 
Wembley, Middx, have a vacan for a 
Statistician. Candidates should hold a good 


honours mathematics degree, 


referably with 
physics up to at least Inter. BSc 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


Masks and Spencer Limited invite appli- 
cations from women between the of 
id end 38 years to undertake executive staff 
ement in their er units. The posts 
pr of a high grade w 
and offer great scope for experienced women 
with tried large-scale organising ability, 
imagination and wenodersi thought in Labour 
Management. Successful candidates would be 
required to reside in any of the principal 
cities in the country and would in any case 
agate to agree to complete mobility in order to 
idered for further promotion to staff 
pe Reso on an area basis, A period of 
comprehensive training in the Company’s 
system is given during which time a. good 
salary is paid, Applications should be ad- 
dressed in writing, giving fuil details of age, 
education, qualifications and revious exper. to 
Staff Superintendent, 82 Baker St., London, 
W.1; preliminary interviews may take place 
regionally throughout the country. 


ARTOON_ Artist. Mars s Limited ¢ require 
occasional services of~ an. artist for 








the 
strip cartoons suitable for reproduction in 
their magazine and other internal © publica- 
tions. This would irterest either a, profes- 
sional commercial artist as an auxiliary job 
or it would be a profitable hobby for an 
amateur with artistic abilities. Write to the 
Personnel Officer enc‘osing ¢xamples of 
original cartoon drawings. Suitable applicants 
will be invited to discuss this 


proposition. 
Mars Limited, Dundes Rd., Slough, Bucks. 
ECRETARY-Rece a by pro- 


gressive Ilford 


GECRETARY ai a roprietor of re- 
mote country hotel. rite: Gallery in 
the Hills, Longformacus, Berwickshire. 


Box 3 





progressive salaries . 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 


R Sale: “ Diary of World Events,” 9 
volumes, indexed, 1931-1954. og re- 
newal Keesing’s subscription. Box 398. 


CoN et Tre of September “ Plebs.”” “ East- 
West Trade,’ by John Hynd, M.P.; 

“* Kashmir,”” by i. F, Horrabin; areas and 
“The British Way of Living,” by J. P. M. 
Millar; “ Sunshine and Showers ye Beatrice 
Webb House,”’ by Murie; “ Trade 
Unionism in lieland ‘by Andrew Boyd; 
“ The International Ladies’ (Garment Workers’ 
Union,” by Mark Starr; “ Why not take a 
Postal Course?” by hard Moxley; “‘ This 
Wicked World,” LA J. P. M. Millar, Lo 
from = fhe ‘and eviews, etc. “ Plebs”’ 
6d., 7$d., or 7s, per year, from the 
Son oie Tillicoultry, Scotland 


HE Hydrogen Bomb: Es 











ett Goad are 
endangering li life on earth; The struggle of 
paso. § J st peace-time uses of atomic 


item: Issues No. 20. 2s. 
36, | Heber Ra NW... 


EST German elder statesman, ex- 
Chancellor Dr. Pes Wirth, explains the 
dangers of E.D.C. and rearmament in “ Ger- 
many_. and Decne, September Labour 
Monthly (Special T. umber). Order 
1s. 6d. all newsagts. Or wWegens: mae 9s. from 
NS. .» 134 Ballard’s Lane, , N.3 


JOHRN Betjeman : A new ple in the cur 
rent issue of “‘ Reader’s Review.” 
details of Bonus Books Offer. and £250 named 
Scheme for Writers. From newsagents or 
ls. 9d. post free from Monktons, 140 Salis- 
bury Square House, London, E.C.4. 
VER heard of “‘ Socialism ”? On its 50th 
=. in ko publish Socialist te Pe of bit tine 
ritain is publis! a specia ble-size 
of the Socialis 














ABIAN Bookshop requires temporary 
_Assistant, £s Ay S-day week. Apply 





and must have completed National Service 
if under 26 years of age. This post involves 
the use of modern techniques applied to 
queueing problems, auto-correlation, 


g 11 Dartmouth St., S.W.1. 


STELLA . Fisher Sarcail 15 Strand, W.C.2. 
ll office. staff, perm. and temp. Type- 
ortdlng: duplicating. TRAfalgar 9090. 





tion ory, sequential analysis, experimental 
design, etc, This is a senior position in which 
Psi t qualities of tact, initiative, pt the 

et on well with staff (including 
facet staff) at all fevels are — Apply 


in writing to the Staff Manager 
RLO/45),~ giving full particulars of age, 
qualifications and experience. 





UN Cinada. A Settlement, Toronto, 
Segre Applications ate invited for the 
of Head Resident (Warden). Desirable 
Qualifiestions : Professional education, varied 
experience including settlement or similar 
work, experience in a responsible executive 
position, demonstrated qualities of leadership, 
initiativ; schclarship, broad cultural interests. 
Starting salary commensurate. with qualifica- 
«tions but will not be less than $5,000. Appli- 
cations by letter to Prof. C. C. Love, Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
Arrangements can be made for the appoint- 
ment to take effect at a date gemeely aqued 
upon between Oct. 1, 1954, & June 1, 1955 


AMILY Service Units require resident 

caseworkers, both men women, for 
the extension of their pioneer work with 
problem families in Liverpool, nchester, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, London and 
other parts of the country. ‘Appl eto 
159 Westbourne Grove, London. ll 


YESIDENTIAL Social Service centre re- 

quires member of staff to cook and take 
charge of domestic arrangements for 8-10 
persons. Salary £170-£220 p.a. and resi- 
dence. Apply to Family Service Unit, 56 
Grove Street, Liverpool. 


4 





| interesting job anywhere. 


ANEURIN Bevan and Jennie Lee require 
secretary, expert shorthand-typing essen- 
tial, Write House of Commons. ae 


NATIONAL ~ Voluntary Society, N W.1. 
(with cultural aims) has vacancies for 
(a) ee shorthand/typist with pos- 
sibility promotion to personal secretary 
(b) shorthand "yp /ty; e. with some knowledge 
accounts work positions offer oppor- 
tunity for working on os ow own initiative. Box 802. 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


EPuc. man, 32, bi-lingual English-French, 

wide experience aircraft industry, good 
organiser and a istrator, — interesting 
remunerative position. Box 7 








Mvsic & Art are the main. imterests ofa 
versatile young raan who desires post 
where this would be an advantage. Box 796. 
TEACHER, Arts graduate, male, 31, 
mal-sized head, undersized body, 





seeks 
Danger no deter- 
rent; neither are long hours of hard work, 
physical or mental. ox 812. 


ELL-educated, presentable : Swiss gentie- 
man seeks post with gentleman who 
desires companion, sec. / travel. Box 897. 


CANADIAN University graduate, ‘poet, exp. 

private secretary, f. 27, requires interest- 

ing part-time work coram. t., mot neces- 

sarily s secretarial. Box x 844. 

RESIDENTIAL post. “read. b by w woman of 
wide experience; no ties; good organiser, 

















PPLICATIONS are mee pen well-edu- 
cated persons of background 
for senior posts on appeals staff a important 
Anglo-Icraeli organisation, Candidates should 
Possess initiative, ori inality, outstanding or- 
genising qualities, ability to address meetings, 
air for publicity, thorough knowledge British 
Jewry and Israeli affairs. Write in confidence 
to Executive Director, Technion Society of 
Great — 39/41 James St., Wigmore St., 
ion, W.1. 


EAC HERS (including — few women) of 
main European languages incl. English 
invited enrol view future engagements : — 
presence and personality important; above 
average conditions for right people. Box 914. 
ANTED, cook/warden for private male 
hostel for displaced persons in Mid- 
lands. Single man or married couple —y 
apply. Applicants must have experience wii 
initiative and humanitarian interest. State 
salary reqd. and send full details: Box 817. 


(COOK /Housekeeper wanted by small social 
service organisation in Kensington. Resi- 
dent prefd. Salary by arrangement. Box 838. 


. TUTOR ‘required in English for foreign 
students, resident only, 15 hours a week. 
Denmark Hill area. Box 918. 


Corr. -Typist wanted. Able to copy titles 

in foreign languages for a Library Cata- 

logue, until Christmas. Hours 10-5, ~. Satur- 

days; salary 3s. 6d. an hour. Box -S i, c/o 

Bartlett’s Epcicy Service; 31 Museum St., 
on, : 


GHORTHAND ~and “Copy “Typists w wanted 
for interesting temporary work by the 
day or week. Generous salary and bonuses. 
Apply §$ Staff Manager, _GERrard 1069. 


SHORTHAND- -Typist required for. TU. 
Office. Salary Scale and good conditions. 
Victoria area. Write Box 943. 























ist, travelled; secret!. trained; willing un- 
— domestic duties in emergency; capable 
and adaptable; could be indispensable to right 
person, as Secretary/Hostess /Housekeeper / 
similar. Ready to give undivided oe in 
congenial circumstances. Box 879 


EDUCATED woman (22), fully tained ‘and 
experienced secretary, well-read, sound 
knowledge of French, art, wines, fashions, 
seeks interesting employment, preferably with 
prospects of travel: Box 880. 


nor- | 








i Standard” with 
articles of outstanding interest. 32 pages, 
< t paid. Send for your copy hy ay, 
S2_ Clapham m High St., London, 
EGINNINGS » is the title of a 7 
cox’ Autumn Catalogue. In addition to 
being a fascinating list, it is a mine of biblio- 
gra | information on the first books and 
early writings of twentieth century authors. 
Nearly every famous name is here, including 
jeman, Cary, Davies, Flecker, G 
Greene, Housman Morgan, E. Sitwell, has. 
‘Thomas, Dy Thomas, Wells, Wilde and 
Woolf. Chapel Walk, Royai Well, Chelten- 
ham. Comprehensive catalogues of modern 
oe literature issued monthiy. 


err ‘Cure from the “Inside * _by 
James Th ing 
interesting on at page—a great book.” By 
post 8s. from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 3. 


DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & E. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14. FUL. 7924. 


UNITARIANS. What do they believe? In- 
formation and hg on receipt of 
stamp, from Mrs. » 17a Hermitage St., 
paentaee Sqmerpas. 








GERM books in 7 rooms: : Libris, 38a 
et Rd., N'w's. MAI. 3030. 


SOCIALIST and all good books Semen 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. RIV. 6807 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 








Ts! Continental Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign languages every Tues 








day evening from 8 p.m. 15 Baker St.. W.i 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, MEA 12. 
PRINTING with Personality. Booklets, r re- 
ports, appeals, The Priory Press, Mal- 
vern, Worcs. Est. 1898. 
STORES wanted by the A weil Dept., 
C.20 of British Institute of ‘Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Ressnt. fiouse Regent St., 
1. Wen iate suita work on a 15% 


of sales basis (no reading eyes unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an ees or mS ete) details and 
fees our ticisms, and suc- 
cess letters aye eke. 

YUREX gloves and all rubber surgival 
liances sent under plain cover. rite 
for our free price list now. Fiertag, 

Dept NN, 34 Wardour St .» London, W.1. 








YOUNG ~ woman, picasant ~ personality, Misco enable © reach those who 
varied business experience executive attend. + ° will enable you 
capacity, seeks interesting job. Box 938. eae vathore Ww 5 Weeks x Pym 

YPIST (30) travelled, wide interests, wants give a lifetime of first-class 
T stimulating job, anywhere. 0x 826. oiamnans ae? it costs only £5 complete ready 





YOUNG lady ¢ lady (30) ‘Teoccenal Sociology, 
Journalism, requires interesting post, Lon- 
don or abroad. Box $42. 


* ADY: staff control, records, book-keeping, 
P A.Y.E., book (medical) production, 
correspondence, initiative, pleasing appear- 
ance and manner, age 41, seeks interesting, 
absorbing w work, London, ‘S-day_ wk. Box 810. 


Buincuar Sec., 29, French/English th. J 
first-class refs., knowledge German, 
Dutch, reqs. pt.-time occupation. Box 807. 


EXPERIENCED secretary free occasionally. 
ARC, 1765/MOU. 1701. 


EMPLOYERS requiring well-trained junior 
secretary /sh oo are invited to 
apply to the Langham Secretarial College, 18 
Dunraven Street, Park Lane, W.1. Tel. 
MAY fair 2905. 


BOOKS AND PUBLIC ATIONS 


[DEALISM, Entertainment in the only UL K, 
beer — ma azine for “coloured” 

| Beetts “ Bronze.” 1s. bi-monthly. Send 12s. 
or “issues to Bronze Publications. Excel 
Sistive,; Whitcomb St., London, W.C.2. 





























to use and ranteed. Illus, details _— 
makers Bla , Gray Ltd., Hockley, Esse: 


L>tric& Rinses, Photographer (of = 
ae & eee Landoe Studio, 3 War- 

ns., 7 High St. WES. 1393 
(qiag mornings if pos: 


~ READERS’ ERS’ MARKET ~F * sage mae 


TOR Sale: Set ~ Encyclo; dia Britannica, 
Lion Goronation an 


‘d; 
Remington Noiseless 5 Portable, alters: Germ 
een peer © Chinese Carpet 
(unwashed), 10ftx 7ft ad good condition; 
Piano music, all periods, books, best offer. 
ANTED: Borkenau, Rosenberg, Trotsky; 
Spanish Linguaphone. 

Send no money or goods in reply to thé 
advertisements, but write first to N.S. & N. 
Readers’ Market, Great Turnstile, mentioning 
advertisement and details (separate letter for 
each.item). ‘Charges under this heading, 2;. 
first word, Wd. a word after, including 
orwardin 


AS 





a2 





“AD SE. Ts, 
3s. 6d. oy (average 6 words). Box No. 
Is. Care Prepayment essential: Press Tucs. 
State latest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, 

ion, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 
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WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


PERSONAL — continued 





LLION, South Cornwall. Momty oe 
Mo lotel offers every comfort. H. & C. and 
tnattresses. Cocktail 


Shoeker lounge 
b Licence). + So Resident 
Sreeviounre nar @ Be oveter. 
A FEW vpper-floor vacancies 
A. Sept, at congenial F/Hiotel nS Sas 
5 moted for climat (ounay, shel- 
a inven oY) 








CoRcton I Vegetarian 
Reform Guest Hout, highly recom- 


eee toe 
creaking Hayle. bags ot Central ting, 
Ideal wi eldaps. or rea ys, or resi ‘and 

ter $ Oi 4 A 
Mrs. “Woslfrey, Woodcote,” Lelant, St. 
Ives. Tel. Hayle 3147. 


ee Keynes, Sussex. Keynes Place, 
a charming country gues house 
oh unspoilk 7 
hammer ponds 
London 


access 
Terms. Brochure on ° 
Coursenay recor Tel : Danehill 326, 


BEXHILL. Thorne, Po gre Road 
begged nD. Country House, spa 








yisir the Lake District to =~ its glorious 
Autumn colourings. Hi id Vegetarian 
Guest House, The Heads, Keswick, set 


| amongst beautiful lake and mountain scen 


offers comfort. food and friendly 
atmosphere. Anne tr. Tel. Keswick 5 


Re & Conan, Ideal for late summer 
Guest — 9 at 


ood 








Free brochure 18: Bishop, ‘ 
Rela Dawlish. Telephone 2151. 


District, Ridge Hall, Se Sonnet n-to- 
PFAK ae uct roel 
White STS St., 
G's) vr MUS. 2187. "Open ‘till 10 p.m. 
PERSONAL 
O¥N room ae he 
return 


offered student in 
MACauley 4746 or Box 864 














ag ag with young family. 
"TAPE Recorder required on hire for three 
_* months for Speech Therapy. Box 870. 


UNDER-12s hel in own environment by 
A. Hon. » P.G.C.E. Box 827. 
I ADY iy ag in 9a er es oo 
4 would another paying _ que 
Temp./p oes Might suit writer 779, 
MOTHER'S Hi wanted. Must be fond 
ime off for i oe 
Chasebesiayas’ d., N.W.10. WIL. 3479 
HA®D- up male (23) bg os week- end 


work 
g considered 
and roan nl Box 808. 




















grounds, nea‘ Own » preserves, 

poultry. femey. Recomm. Write brochure. 
DINBURGH. A i 

E - . Atholl Hotel, 

Place, 3. "Phone 31905. 


S-y-Coed District. Picturesque 
BY above the 





assured or 
16 Rechessy 





house 
situated colourful 
of the Liedr. Modern _com- 
. From ‘om, 5 Bwich 
-y- = wyd- 
delan 220. 


mountain V: 
oe Sag 
Guest 


House, 
yved Caerns. 








Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr. 
O's na Here is an hotel where | 


and the 





Bost . Soe House ” —— Great 


Ith-cent. 
oted )epecally fo 


pect 7 Be 
for roger 
All bed- 











Bast | 





STUDENT ‘mn offers Engl. lessons in 
turn French or German conv. Box 798. 





AMPSTEAD Choral Society. 

programme includes St. 
sion on March 15 (Festival Hall) and ye 4 
Bach, vr illiams on vember 
Practices Wednesdays 8-10 pm. <a 
Martindale Sidwell, from September 15. 
Good si in all yyices are invited to write 
to Mrs. Ryan, 21 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. 
HAM. 2894. ¥ 
AUTUMN Holidays. Follow the sun with 

one of our parties to Lake Lugano (Sept. 
18), Venice & Lake Garda, or Southern Spain 
(Oct. 2), to the Cornish Riviera (Sept. 18), or 
enjoy an October weekend at Stratford- on- 


1954/5 
Matthew Pas- 





Avon. Erna Low, 47 (NS) Oud Brompton | 


Rd., $.W.7. KEN. 0911 or 9225 


LASt- -Minute Holiday: Abroad. Special 
individual—not mass produced—arrange- 
ments made for all who still require a Holi- 
day Abroad. Madeira, Greece, France, Italy 

in and inavia available. Business and 
oliday Travei, Ltd... Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Sq.. London, W.C.2./ WHI. 4114, 


! for an Oliver! and for the sunshine and 
beauty the Greek — The 
Hellenic Cruise 15 days only 49gns. weekly 
starting Sundays. Extensions on Rhodes, the 
y~ res of Roses, from only 6gns. per week. 
Also cruise on ocean liner Naples, Capri, 
Athens 15 days, only 44gns. Departures 
Oct. 6, Nov. 12. Exchisive to the specialists 
in travel to Greece—Olivers of Mayfair. 
Olivers Travels, 16 Cork St., London, W.1. 


WINTER Sports. Preliminary information 
of our 1954/55 Winter Sports arrange- 
ments is available now! A free holiday is 
offered to organisers of parties of 16. Write 
for full details: Erna Low, 47 (NS) Old 














PIANO | wanted by pianist, s inway/ 

Bechstein preferred. Box 7 

CAFR. “September. Saar wishes to 
join or form small group. 849. 


(UITAR lesson: Technique / Theory / Har- 

mony. ear ce - . Chesnakov. FLA. 4354. 

cmt aes Maths, French, Physics for 
retd. Headmaster, Box 9887. 

BASLE. ecient Advertiser offers ac- 

commodation at advantagcous rates to 


winter ; spring. 
lackfriars Lane, 














student or other 
7522, c/o Darbys, 24, 
don, E.C.4, 
OUNG .Parisienne _ teaches 
Results guaranteed. Box 491. 


AYING ts welcome in country 
house Sutrey easy reach a Tacos 3 


minutes — station. a —Saew. 
Pottery classes. music les: 
Tadworth 2537. Box 895. 

corrected. 


PEECH improved and om c 
Private lessons only. E. B., 11-15, Clifton 
Gardens, W.9, or *phone con. 3035 or 2585. 
'YNBEE Hail. A few residential vacan- 
cies for young men interested in Lo 
times voluntary social a or eng For 
particulars and ~ © eis Warden, 28, 
Commercial Street, E.1. 


Lon- 





French. 

















No no Oe ogee ee 


~ yo en 
se sod Tete convesens 
aa oe —- om | in peaceful 
Good food: “Spacious grounds. 
Te Whare Hotel, Cony ede 
Ree on The Mi Rensed.  Seciade SAS, Be 


in a Ga. send 








a . ne 
for holidays. Rye 2216. 





2.9, 


Lune Guide to Britain’s recommended 
Village Hotels, Fa’ ee 
‘The Bi . 


Book, 3s. 6d., a 
Victor Hilton (NS), Harbourside, Torquay. 





EAL for late Autumn holidays, * Chantry 
[Meed? Hatheld Heath, Ne. Bishop's 
Stortford) Hatfield Heath 263), offers 


‘ortable bedrooms with H. 7 
round the 4 


Se obhaen fires; cosy evenings 
ee of Wight Guest He 


sui) H. & C., 
tation, fresh-water 
chi 





own beach, 

acres (5 denereed for 
indoor sani- 

: paced Se 
stamp) from N. S. 
ootton, Ryde, I.W. 


ren. Brochurc 
Critchard, Woodside, 
CorNnwaLt. Farmhouse, mod. con. 
lovely Fowey valley 4 miles sea. Good 
food. B. & B. & supper. Sgns. Brown, Lower 
Milltown 260. 


Farm, Li 
Re aes at —— House in 
Ro og ae es, exer- 


races, | and 
Teulon Health lecrures. 
Sussex.  Roberts- 

i tennis, > 

AS Tas Sees 
Camp, Farley Green, Guildford. Shere 107, 


pon agg ee - ee RE ae ad 
Cate 


attractive 
ae ha PB 


electric li if 











cise. 
milk. 
Write for terms and brochure 
Salehurst, 

bridge 126. 











INDI. Evening classes in Hindi com- 
mence at Princeton College, Holborn, 
September 22 at 6.45. Fee 14s. year. 


HRISTMAS Cards. New designs 3d. to 
ls. 6d. Call at The Caravel Press, Moxon 
Street, London, W.1, or samples post free. 


A‘ Ged pit forall Cut age re 
occasions. 

: erp the id. Fi lgn. 
the an taaell +t, — rom 

to Sgns. a One quality the best! 
Write for Catalogue. Allwood We Ltd., 40 
Haywards h, Sussex. Phone: Wivels- 
field Green 232/233. 


PEAK French, short intensive crse. basic 
comeelien: 11 Charing X Rd. (opp. Garrick 
Thtre.). Open-1-9.30 p.m. TRA. 2044. 


WOUNG edu . foreign ‘ladies willing , help 
OS aa and light housewk. Pocket 


money. Available immediately for 3/6 h 














mp Road, S.W.7. KEN. 0911. 


SOUTH of of France, easy | teach Nice. To 
let in 7 ger village, charm. furn. 
cottage, sleep 3 tate dates. Box x 482. 


ENJOY yourself at informal painting 
classes, West End studio. Professional 
tuition for beginners. Also Rowland Hilder 
and Louis Crombeke give painting weck- 
ends in the country. Every comfort in 
luxurious house. Box 656. 


IREE-LOVERS’ Calendar. Twelve beau- 
tiful studies with poetic quotations by 
St. Barbe Baker, Ss. each; 58s. 

» Blakehill. Avenue, Park- 


Many Happy Returns. We take pa particular 
pleasure in being specialists in Children’s 
Ferg © sng and gifts for small guests. 
Paul & Marjorie Abbatt, Ltd., Dept. N.S., 94 
Wimpole St., London, W.1. 
birthday this month.) 


PEECH Consultant. All problems. Miles- 
Brown, 38 Wigmore St., W.1. WIM. 2482. 


your Writing | Success ins with 
“Know-How.” Send for Free N.3. 
“ Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” No 
Sales—No Fees tuition. B.A. School of 
Successful Writi s Ltd., 124. New Bond 
Street, London, 
Pa. meiesre Psychologist, 69 

Prince’s caate South Kensington, $.W.7. 
KENsington 3042. 


‘'YPEWRITERS. 
machines 











‘(Our own 22nd 














Modern 


table 
avail. for hire, £1 mthiy. T 


el. 
Robert Ropkins, WELbeck 6655 for "details. 


NERVE stimulating therapy for tired nerves. 

Massage, my ony Osteopathy. The 

Nerve Centre, 1, Bentinck St., London, W.1. 
. WELbeck 9600. Ask for ’ brochure. 








| Tel. FRO” 7579. 
| re , Res. Sgle. a 
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ACCOMMODATION —contunued 


KSxvrN? 'y hap! Hotel, 29 West Cromwell 
S.W FRO. 1000. 


12s. rats é. B. & B., wkly eaeh cam 
Lae, York House Private Hotel. 27 
2 ee Court, $.W.5 








from 1$s. daily. 
3gns. wk. 
Sens. inc. bkfast. H. & C. Tel. Porters. 
Restnt. White Park, 9 Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


N¥2 and 8. Furnished unfurnished 
flats wanted and to let. Flat Pinder, 
5 Pond St., N.W.3. HAM. 5804 











CAMBO: RNE Hotel a4 63 Leinster Sq. 
W.2. "Phone BAY. 48 ming, com- 
fortable service rms., wah eho: reasonable. 
HGH class Gi Guest House, 10 mins. Marble 

breakfast £3 p.w. Tel. 
Malan” Vise TS30, 


SUNNY large 
37s. 6d. incl. 
IVAN-rm. Ped. 








divan-bed-sit. 
GLA. 0595 


area; sgle.; ~ share kit.. 
bthrm., tel., one oth. lady. £2 2s. 6d. 
P.W., exe. Ring CUN. 4017 after 6.30 p.m. 


LARGE p partly-furn. ground-fir. room, newly 
dec., to let to prof. person. 3gns, 31 
Onslow Gardens, N.10. rhiDor $232. 


PROF. woman singer offers spacious attrac- 
tive room over , Senden — flat, share 
kit., bathrm. 3gns. A. 5S " 


Tiare teat? Vootahatn re an-room, c.h.w., 
ckg. facs., use tel., 3 rr Highgate tube 
& Village. . 2igns. MOU. 


COMPACT newly eed ey ~ flat 
near Hampstead Heath extension, 2 iv- 
terior sprung divans in sitting-room, charming 
kit.-dining room, tiled bathrm., sep. toilet. 
Signs. incl. central heating, constant het water 
and electricity. Box 876. 


OFF Wimpole St. 2 well-furn. 
bath, 2-3 mths. Signs. Box 8 


8 poten gg graduete and wife ain single 
accom. 45s. 6d. HAMpstead 8109. 


AMPSTEAD. 1 min. Finchley “Road. 

Large single bed-sitting rm. Breakfast & 
service. Priv. houce. HAM. 6758. 

WELL -furn. sgle. rm. 12 ft. 

cleaning, use kit., bath., gas, 

CHW. bed- lin., milk “frig., elec. fire, check 

met. Perm. Prof. woman pref. MAI, 5267 


AYY bachelor looking for quiet, comfort- 
able chambers in Hampstead should write 
to me. Box 771. 


ATTRACTIVE small “B/S room & addtl. 
room if wanted, in priv. house. Mod. 
cons. Gdn. Serv. Brkfst. 2 mins. Maida 
Vale Tube & buses. CUN. 3417 /Box 820. 


PLEASANT “modern _ sgie. divan- -room, 
newly-furnished, 1 minute Highgate Tube 


Stn. 78, Priory Gardens, N.6. 


HIGHGATE, 3 mins. tube. “Luxury “divan- 
rooms, fitted carpets, new conternporary 


ring. 


Gas 

















gg -» kit, 





sq. £2 15s. 





| furniture, cabinet — in room, use kit., 


bath, garden, phone. Seles, = M ss £3 5s.; 
dble. £3 15s. Phone MOU. 


[AMPSTEAD. Spacious = ‘bed-sit., 
H furn. dbie./sglel, view gdn., ck. fac., 


| h. & c. basin. Sept. 25), HAM. 7428/Box 840. 


Use frig. 67s, 


MY target is not “‘ just what the publicity | 
a 


rather than flashy charm, you may find you 
have hit it with a photograph by Anthony 
Panting, 30 Abbey Gardens, N.W.8. 


OYS and girls enjoy holidays at a 
B yy - Vana Herts. Elizabeth Stracha 
are 


| gy oh Perlow, ae eg 89 Somer- 
ton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400. 











Refs. exch. Educ. Touring Service, 10, Exhi- 
tion Road, London, S.W.7. 


yee darning service, 34 Princes Ra, , Tor- 
. 6d. a sock. Neat, prompt work. 





VISION corrected, sight improved without 
glasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner. 
Michael Ronan. 29 Gloucester Road, $.W-7. 
WEStern 3945. 


AUTUMN Painti & Sketching: see 
Braziers Park, un - “ Lecture Courses.” 
one oo Beith, a 
¢ you in your home 

office. For ap peletments ring WEL. 6655. 
RITE for Profit - fous Time. The 
. Rng tee Sell Toda T f ¢ , — for 
“ Subjects that be a special bulle- 
tin) and_informa' ae 


ctus. Regent In- 
stitute (D/191), "Palace ate, Londen, W.8. 


HE Central Board for Conscientious 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1 














Ob- 
offers its 


| advice on matters of con conscience to those liable 


for National Service and to Reservists. 


DPHONES. If you want to buy or ‘sell 

anything privately. Any and every article 
for you and your home. Pee a accommo- 
dation. Personal ng lliington Ter- 
race, Bayswater Road, W.2. Swater 7224. 
Adphones. 


w*, don’t you write to Douglas V. 
Morgan, private astrologer? Details 
s.a.c.; Fairfield, Energlyn, Caerphilly. 


Po 16 Fh gg —ski-hire and lessons 

jed—Bretaye or Obergurgl—Christ- 
mas and wg ee A posted Septem- 
ber 16 anmg Harold Ingham, 15 St. 











~ ACCOMMODATION —V VACANT AND 





T° let, 2 large attractive rooms (furnd. in 
quiet house. Bath, el., h.c.w., 





MATHEMATICIAN coaches to Gen. Cert. 
of Educ. and to ay 
33 Nottingham Place, W.1. SEL. 

ary Arts. "oa. 


STITUTE of Contem 

pended entrance fee—final offer closes on 
September 15. For = apply 17 Dover 
Street, W.1. GRO. 6 

SEMAN seen 3 seeks 4 weeks’ 
G accom. as PG. with. cultured London 
family. in October to improve her na 
Write to R. Sternfeld, “Soeneeate. 50, 
seldorf, Germany. 











rent. Near ‘buses, tube, ‘Phone 
ak 0358, $f — 8, Holly Park Gar- 
dens, Finchley, N sy 

DUATE household 
flatlet to agreeable 


kitchen, use bath, tel. 
Common. 25 mins. Waterloo. 45s. Box 689. 


ground-floor flat N.W.5. Two 
and Kitchen. £3. ‘Box 833. 


JQLACKHEATH: furn. flat, 2 rms., kit., use 


bathrm.; const. h.w.; *phone. £3 10s. p.w. 
Suit professional cple. Box 886 





offers top-fioor 
tenant. Bed-sit., 
Close Wimbledon 








"phone, | 


—_ ordered ” but if his aim is integrity | “a. 


| Office. res, 4 condition. 
| Chelsea to Pa 


IGHGATE | (near) bright 2-room bach 
flat, b/s., kt.-bath, weli furn. & equip. 
6d. wk. MOU, 5196 after 6 


ARGE newly furnished foom let. 
Attractive. Quiet. Ring STA. "S085. 


PYIVAN-room in modern house ~ Musw ell 
Hill, own vkg. fecils. and basin, fh. & c. 
at moderate rent to bus. woman or 


student willing sit-in 2-3 eves. wk. TU D. 1731. 

URN. flat, 2 rms. -» kit., share bath, "phone 

exten., for mominal rent and — time 
housework. Some sitting- in. HAM. 


ARC HITEC ‘he Bachelor, secks cdaniked 
accommodation to make into flat-cum- 
Preferably in area 
Box 485. 


ddington. 


WOMAN « graduate requires small flat, N.W. 


ohn’s 
| 


| 


pref., garden, for quiet study. Box 48. 


D®, & wife req, furn./unfurn. s/c flat Oct. 
. _Conven. Maudsley Hosp. Box 408. 


qr businessman reqs. comf. bed- -sitting 
4 room with chg. facils. or sep. kitchen. 
Must be Central London. Box 858. 


V JANTED by ‘by young woman artist, “large 
“Sox as studio with kitchenette. London 
ox 881 


GARRET or other re really , cheap accom. in 
London sought by yng. barrister. Box 788 


UNV. lecturer reqs. flat, pref. uni unfurn. /part- 
furn., nr. Kensington. Box 799 


paris, indep. flat wanted end Sept “one 
year min. Unfurn. (or reas, rent furn.) 2 
rms. (or 1 large rm.), kit., b., tel. 
Barnsiey, Unesco Av. Kleber, Paris. 


‘SCHOOLS ——s™S 


PINEWOOD. “Amwellbury, Herts. (Ware 

for children 4 to 14, where diet, en- 
vironment, Lt gpa teaching metheds 
maintain health and iness. Facilities for 
weekly boarders. Eliza Strachan. 


RAYMONT Seb Schools, Shortlands and Brom- 
ley, Kent. Boys and Girls, 3-15 years. 
Separate Preparatory for Boys. Weekly and 
Holiday Boarding or full charge taken, Ex- 
cellent examination results. Apply Principal, 
Ravensbourne 3272. 








area 


< 


Karin 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 

To ATRE Royal, Stratford, E.15. 

1075. Ts. Yi: 7.45, Sat. 5.30 

“The Long Voyage Home,” 

ARS ‘Le 3334), rae {: 
£3 & 8. The Diary of é 
UNITY “Theatre (Eus. Ao ae 

Tanner,” Fris., Sets., Suns. 7.30. Mems. 
2s. 6d. a year. 
[RVING Th., Leics. Sq. art 8657. Fase 

ex. Mon., 0.30, Sun. . “Late N 
Party.” Mems. ~ yr. inclds, Gu ” Guest t Ticket. 


Ben a — 1525. , Until. il Septem- 


be fabulous 
mks: From Sept. 13: Pecpandel en 
g ae Little World of Don Camillo ” (0). 


AJATIONAL Film Theatré, South Ban. 
Wat. 3232. Sat., September. 11: W. C. 
Fields, Baby LeRoy. in “It’s a Gift” (U). 


2, 4, 6, & Open to public. 


PSOPLE'S Pal. ADV. 3520. Sun., Sept. 12, 
7.30. “ Boite de Nuit it.”” (A) France. 





MAR, 

& 8.30. 

ONeill. 

M. 5 St. sae 
. Mems 











[EWISHAM Film Society. * 


trom Secretary, 5 57, ‘Bargery Road, S.E.6. 
Cue. Vienna, 209 ~ Baker 





St., W.1, opp. 





Station. Dancing every Saturday from ls 


8-11.15 p.m. at London’s Latest Continental 
Rendezvous. Cosmopolitan atmosphere. 
Espresso lounge. Admission 3s. 6d. 
8.30, Ss. after. 


[<* Dancing to_ the Dave Stevens Trio, 
Saturday, September 11, 8-11 p.m., at 


before 


Institute of Contemporary Arts, 17 Dover St., | 


W.1. _Mems. 3s., 


: Guests 5s. 
CONCERTS © 


EJENRY Wood Promenade Concerts. 
mond Jubilee Season. Royal Albert Hall. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 


The New Statesman and Nation, September 11, 1954 


LECTURE COURSES, etc.—continued 





Society for Friendship With | Bulgaria. 
Lectures on Life and Literature in Bul- 
re Collets” Book Gallery, 44 Museum Rand 
C1. Mondays at 7 p.m. Admission 
Sept. 13. Commander E. P, Young, RN. 
(Rtd.): “ The Role of Peoples’ Libraries 
the Liberation Movement.” Sept. 20. Mes, 
trice King: “ Education for a 
” Sept. .27. - Miss Gladys rs! 
™ * Vaptsaroy and Bulgarian Li * 
Cre London Fabian 
Sept. 15, at'7.30 p.m. Aubrey. 
“Rents: the New Act.”’ St. Anne’s House, 
57 Dean St., W.1. Visitors 7 


POLAND— Whaat is fhe truth? Meet Dele- 
gates just. back! . Film: 


R. Woolf 30. Folk Dancy 
Tom nel: (buildi 
Schatt EDS. 








P. 
Ellis ran cent 
iE. and 
1s dead— 
_—" pe carn ” Chairman: 

Wed., Sept. 15, 7.30. (Refreshments 
and Social 6. 30.) onway Hall, Red Lion Sa.» 
W.C.1. Tickets 6d. from British-Polish Friend- 
ship Soc., 81 Portland Pi., W.1, or at door. 


AN We Cut The Cali-up? Rt. Hon. E. 
Shinwell, P., Denison House, Vaux- 
hall Bri Rd., S.W.1, eet Sept. 16, 
estminster Cc. -L.P 


8 p.m @ 
PT. 13. London es sh Graduates’ 
Association. Mr. alter Lever, of the 
Shakes eare Institute, Stratford-upon- Avon, 
on some Intellectual Cross-Currents in 
‘The Merchant of. Venice.’ Horse Shoe 
Hotel, Tottenham apy Road, W.1 (next 
Dominion Theatre), 8 p.m. Visitors. 2s. 6d. 


y,, Wed., 





| MISS D. M. Kersiake, consultant obstetti- | 


Dia- | 


Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 until Sat., | 


Sept. 18. — Tickets: 8s. .6d. 7s. 6d., %s., 
3s. 6d. ot Hall (KEN. 8212) and Agents. 
2,000 “Promenade (with 
2s. 6d., available nightly at doors only. 


EXHIBITIONS 


‘ANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints 
on show daily; 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 
Mlustrated catalogue 1 ls. post free. 


NATIONAL Exhibition of Children’s Art. 
orn oj mosaics. Royal seg 
Galleries 5 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Sept. 29. 1s. _ Children 6d. 
QCULPTURE In The Open Air. 
"Park, Kensington High - St. 
Gusk. Admission 1s. 3d., Children 
ReRST ES ay Conk be Wl. 
ntings ul Feiler: Paintings 
& Drawings by Christopher Wood. Hours 
10-6. Sat. 10-1. Closes Oct. 2 
ag as ge ja & 


crafts, 











“Holland 








8. 
allery, 44 Museum St., W.C.1. 
Mondays, 7 p.m., in the Gallery. 
Chinese Exhibition, October 


Beek. Design, National ae League 1954 
Exhibn. at 7 Albe Street, W.1 
British, American and Aus' 
Sept. 30. Mon. to Sat. 11-5: Thurs. 
Adm. Is. 3d, Catalogue 1s. 6d. tj 
<a Gallery, 17-18 Dover Street, W.1. 
tay ee by Robert 


; Mon.-Sat. 10.30-6 
p.m. Closed Sundays. 


AN “Exhibition of gouache paintings 1gs by y Ww. 
Korzeniewicz and sculpture by Dorothea 
Charol will be he:d from Mon., Se 
a es *« Modern Interiors’ on 3rd floor 

oollands of Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 


E Club Contemporain, 5 Whitehorse St., 
Ly presents. an exhibition of hand- 


11-8. 





pt. 13. for 


pot.’ ‘scarves and decorative wall panels by 
Hétene Marion. Every day until 7 p.m. from 
Seot. 10-30. Non-mems. welc. -GRO. 1804. 


(LErevRE Gallery, %, 303 Biuton Street, W.1. 


ee XX Century. 
Daily 10- 5. 30. Sarda 10- 


[VEAGH Be: tes 
hibition of 

free. Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 

bus from Archway or ‘Golders Green stations. 


G'MPEL Fils, 50 South Molton Street, W.1. 
Selection from the Young ens: 
ares. Fisst Sculpture Exhibition, H. Dalwood 


Brisk FON? Royal Pavilion. Taedcy 
Exhibition. Royal Plate from Bucking- 
ham Palace. The State and Private Apart- 
ments completely furnished. | New restora- 
tions at and exhibits. 10 to 8 daily inc. Sunday. 


~ LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

















SHAW Society Miscellany (incl. Ellen Pol- 
lock) 10, 7 am ween Book 
League, 7 y Rike arle St, W 1, 


OGA. Talks on its Theory and Practice 


seating for 440), | 


10-5. ntil 


Daily 10— 
9d. / 





Australian books. Uni } 


. Ex 
early Wedgwood. Admission 


Tuesdays 6.30, Caxton Hall. Subject for 4 


Sept. 14: “Why Live?” 
Shanti Sadan. Admission free. 


ONE. Lodge * of Thgosopt 
Queen’s Gardens, W.2. 


Sept. 12: 


Arranged — by 
~Lodg , 62 
ture, 
“4 Heol of Past 


nists, 
Sundays, 8 p.m; 
1 elfen wergebaatiaaret epee ane eee 
R*Ghanananda, 4 Vedanta Centre: Swami 

Ghanananda, Kin swa Halt, » Holborn, 


izs., Sept. 16, 7. of 
Bhagavad- ita. Ait welc. ‘Sept. 23: No lecture. 


a4 


the | 


| 


’ 
| | 
| 

! 


cian and pes 
castle on Tyne General F 
at a Public Meeting, under the auspices of 
the Abortion Law Reform Assocn., Wed., 
Sept. 29, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.l. 
7.30 p.m. Mrs. Mary Stocks will preside. 

) “Is Reform Needed?” Annual 
Meeting 6 p.m. Réfreshments provided. Sub- 
scriptions, please, to Mrs. A. Jenkins, 53 
Gloucester errace, W.2. 


S°h TH Place Ethical 
Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. unday, 

am., Sep. 12. Dr. Prynce Hopkins, 
Finding our Place in the Modern World.” 
Adm. free. Free y Monthly Record on 
request. werd usic Concerts recom- 
mence Oct. 


Jee Biaseala Givin ~ South Place 
Ethical es Conway Hall, Red Lion 


W.C.1. 25 
te tic G. etler, 
Fisin Service.”’ Friday, Sept. 
M.A., “The Social Vabhu 
” Adm. 


ist to the New- 


| Society, 


ie. 





Club. Niddry Lodget 
W.8.. Sept" 18 at 
69m. Prof. H.-Péti: “Du nouveau sur la 


langue universelle.” 


LONDON Natural Health “Society Grand 

Opening ye Hall, S.W.1, 

Monday, t. p-m. James 

Thomson, of Kingston "Clini, Edinburgh, on 

‘Natural Healing--The Case for -Self- 
fort. os Free | to all. 


SIAN Music Circle Autimn Prog. 


W.l. (Under joint auspices of 

dents’ Union and A.M.C.) Indian Music, 
Raga Bhupali and Bhajan songs. Fi 

Mthly, meetings on Chinese, Japanese and 
Sedorsiien Music. Adm. 1s. 6d. members, 
2s. 6d. guests. At Door o: oe ¥ ves) 18 Fit- 
zalan Rd., N.3.° Tel, FIN. 


LECTURE COURSES ate SE 
TRAINING 


eS 





SOCIOLOGY and Progress. Weekend con- 
ference Oct... 1-3, : arranged Central 
London Fabian Society at Lote ill, 
borough, Sx. Full “" r. lectures, films. 
£1 19s. 62. mems., Ss..non-mems. 
Barbara Yellin, 30 Coborn St., E3. 


BRAZIERS | Park, Ipsden, Oxon, ” Send a 
card for six months “ Preview.” of week- 
end courses & autumn/winter schools (inel. 
Painting & Sketching, Music, Dance & Drama, 
Lit. & Lang. studies, Social Psychology, etc.). 


RUSSIAN by experienced Russian, — 
Univ. lecturer. Fees mod. Box 951 


Fees 
Dets. 


Surface Mail to any address ia the world: 
One year, £2 5s. Od. 


rica: South, £4 


Special Service to Canada @& U.S.A. . 
Surface or Air Express subscri 

30, East 60th Street. New York 
Surface, $7.50 Satie. 





Firat 





Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York. NY. 1 
aris Garden, Stamford Street, 


“Conway | 
S 


ospital, is to speak | 





nic, Prince of Wales Rd., N 





| 


ya ee ee 6 ae 5 ie 6 a 6 ee 6 ee 8 ee 6 ee 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


6 months £1 2s, 64. 


> 

] 

4 

] Air Mail to any address in Europe: £3 88. Od. yearly. 
4 To other countries: by special quotation. 


Air Express ag on we on arrival at»main airport 
Afri East, £455. West, 
Singapore and Matera, £4 Ns Australia.” £6. 


Residents in North Am 
— to BRITISH POSLICATI 


at these rates: 
° Air nat »88, $17 yearly. 


} All subscriptions are p70 rata for. six months. 
POSTAGE on this issue: Inland 1\d.; Foreign 14d.; Canada 14. 


| Thc 


Fri., “Sept. 17) 8.15, at 41 Fitsroy Sa. | 
Indian Stu- 


POLITICAL Economy. "Free Ten-week 


; pe tember 21, 22 Feo 23 
(evening) areas: 

‘Thornton Heath, ror’, oe olmak 
Putney, Beckenham: and at Head- 
ers, 4 Great Soin ” Wentniinster, 


quart 
Write or tel. for prospsctus ond full details to 
School of Social 


e Henry 


ce, 
4 Gt. Senith St., 


$.W.1. ABB. 6665. 


BECOME Your Own aa, 
Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Glasgow Classes in Basic ics will: open 
Se ee Tsk eee one, 3 
or Prospectus i$, Stating area, to 

Schoal of Social Science, 
4 Great Smith St., London, $.W.1 


Ts! Probation Services. Professional: train« 
for students who intend to enter this 
work is available through Home Office. 
Minimum age 21. Particulars may be 
from the Secretary to the Probation Advisory 
and Training Board, Home Office, Whitehall, 
S.W.1. This advert. should be mentioned. 


wet So Central ‘London Courses starting 

and Oct., many in conjunction with 
enon University Tutorial “Classes Cttee. : 
Labour Movement, Current Affairs, Political 
Theory, Economics, Industrial Relations, Art, 
Music.’ Literature, Philosophy, Archzology, 
etc. Fees 7s. 6d. and 10s. course. Send 
s.a.c. for wer to V. Hussid, 268 Russell 
Court; W.C.1. 











W E.A; Golders Green Branch. Courses on | 


British History, EducatiOm, Literature, 
Philosophy and The Far East. Ist meeting 
week commencing Sept. 20. Partics.: Hon. 
Sec., 45 Woodstock Rd., N.W.11. SPE. 2042. 


JT TNIVERSITY of London Extension Lec- 
tures—Ethics, Logic, Philosophy of 
Science, Psy criptute, Sociology, 
Theology— ‘Sestpemes from the Registrar, 
The ey yo a 31 Portman Square, 
W.1. WEL. 


61 3k eee ot “Gourses. in: A 

Home of Your Own, The Bible in a 
Scientific Age, Philosophy, “International 
Affairs, wings of Lon on, Literature, 
Architecture, Nature for Londoners, Lan- 
guages, Art, Music, Drama, Italic Handwrit- 
ing, Crafts, Cookery (Men), F Photo- 
graphy, Travel—Austria, Yugo- Slavia, Spain, 
Folk gone (Men and Women), 
Canteen, Common Room and Library at the 
Mary Ward Settlement, 5-7 Tavistock Place, 

W.C.1. (EUSton 1816.) Courses commence 
Mon “Sept. 27. Enrolment from Mon., Sept. 
20. Sylla 1s. on appin, to Registrar. 


B~: (General), G.C.B; (Adv.). 
full-time courses Londoners 
Others: fees mod. North-W. = Polytech- 





No fees for 
under 18. 





LPaRs Sis... 
Institute, teaches French, 
talian. without. the use of 


German, 
Haglish; nan, Spanish Te is explained in four little | 
Janguage; write for book | 


85 one for 
and specimen lesson, sent 
poe wan fees for H.M. 

Institut 
Wigmore Sesto St., London 
Mentor _| for ae English ‘and 


ratis, es free. 
orces.) Pelman 


pe wilecs, pay as you learn; enrolments 
daily ed » Pvc ll Charing | ite Rd. (opp. 
Garrick Theatre.) TRA. 


= oe are Ciahpeat: st 
rades. Portuguese Language Seen 
2 Be 


e be ent S.W. 1. SLO. 
SPANISH. Evening Classes. "Al 


ee Council, 2 Belgrave 
3.W1 SU . 71 


ENG ‘LISH, French, | Spanish, 
Italian. Able tutor teaches to individual 
Mr.. Vehiils, 22 Montagu 





Rvselay base oy 3 experienced Russian 





— Sioa: Translating, Inter- 
ting; French, German, Italian, Spanish, 

F $, etc., by experienced 

ee oe ¢ PER. 2461. TBox 579. 


Lonition, | 


a Language this a The Pel- | 


e, _ 4 a deny Mansions, } 


Tuition all grades by conversa+ | 


~ AD | 


rades. | 
uare, | 


~ German, | 


LECTURE COURSES, « ete. eo — soetineed 


Pte ee ‘for Gen. of Eduen 
Oxf, Camb., Nodtha $ L-engee 
Pros- 


C.D. Parker, M.A,, LL. 
Dept. VH92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Bist. 1894)" 
LAvorign Ca Tuition Centre, School 


ot 
onl of E is ; 
oe GiRrard 8531 All Foreign Lang 
Tel. 8531-2. All uages 
taught im day and eve classes or private 
lessons; beginners and al ades. Intensive 
Daily Classes in English ‘or 
Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long 
Courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 
[NTENSIVE individual training in secre- 
tarial subjects for graduates and others. 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses 
fr intervals. Davies, 
Addison Road, W.14 (Tel.: PARk 8392). 


"TOUCH-TYPEWRITING in 12 ate 
lessons. Peggy Sutton: PLA. p.m. 


AA rin J9t ood pons and secretarial train- 














Day and r ban 


OUCH -typing and/or Pitman's Shorthand. 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


TE Isobel Cripps Centre is a School of 
Self-Management not a clinic. We teach 
people to overcome bad habits of posture, 
movement and muscular and nervous tension 
which poderenies both mental and physical 
Ke Particulars from the Secretary, 

La me Road, London, W.1l. Tel. 
PARE 7222. 


BEATRICE M. Huime Productions & School 
of Dancing, rai ney 
(licensed annually LEG), | rt, 
Oxford St., Lond Wl. ° Spocialiocs in 
Public Speaking, Blocution, Acting, Singing 
Dancing (all branches). Qualified part-time 
private and shared lessons. Medium rehear- 
sal room with resident pianist by hour. 
Appointments. only. S.A. Professionals, 
amateurs, adults & children. 











MODERN ¢ creative ballet develops | mind & 
body. Classes for men, women, children 
Hilde — School, =. he Rd., Regents 
Park, N GUL. 


SEMINARS in Mee cue (Theory / 
Practice). Scholar Canta Pinner 2065 


GREGORIAN” Song, eae virginals, 
harpsichord, figured-bass playing, instru- 
mental/vocal ensémble taught; Schola Can- 
torum ‘Basiliensis methods. Pinner 2065, 


PIANO wi tuition in technique and. interpreta- 
4 Viennese school. Pinner 2065. 


LARINET and. recorder teacher 
private and visits schools. Pauses 
Lierstk, A.R.C.M.,92 Eamont Court, N.W. 


FIRST-clas piano teacher, prof. of ne 
Academy, accepts beginmer & ad- 
vanced i pupils. EUS. 3466, Ext. 63. 


XPERT Tuition in interpretation and tech- 
me of pianoforte own g.—-Leschetizky 
Meth Tanya Po Polunin, L.R.A. M. BAY. 2816 


‘TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
YPING.- MSS" and “Theses intelligently 


n 
typed peleriting gone 
age Secretaria Gt. Russell 
», Wc se Mt Toptiam. MUS. 7379, 
7P'YPEWRITING/ Duplice Lit. MSS., testi- 
Dg» theses a speciality. Accurate, 
supervision. 


presentation Personal 
Sereine: 91 Priory Rd., N.W 6. MAI. 5391, 


DUPLICATING /ivping/vertation report- 
efficient and service. 


express 
Please po Re BAY. 1786. 


SECRETARIAL Aunts; ail types “ot Secre- 
tarial .Services, shorthand typists, — 
Literary /commercial typing, ge ey ee 
4-day service for any. length M ecial 
rates students and societies 32/34 Rupert 
St., Piccadilly Circus, W.1. GER. 1067/87/9. 


preg Thesen Ms. etc: Serv. Dicta- 


fidential. 
Miss rai 446 Strand, W.C.2. TEM, 5984. 























| puBLic speaking. Evening courses, Lee- 

tures with practice. From De- 
tails and prospectus, Mr. Miles- Brown, $ peech 
Consultant, 38 Wigmore St., W.1. WIM. err 


arth hii 


3 months, Ls. 6d. 


ty: 
£3 15s. India and Pakistan, £4 5s. 


temit for 
NS INC, 


es # ae 6 8 te 8 8 ts 5a 6 8 ee oS 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, Great Turhstile, London, W.C.1. (Holborn 8471) 





London, S.E. 1; 


Office, 1928 Printed in Great Britam for the Proprietors by Cornwall Press Lea’, 
Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, High W.c 





UPLICATING: as ‘date and attractive as 

print; and of course we type anything 
expertly. Speedy, inexpensive. The Hamp 
stead Secretarsal pa 2a Downshire Tl, 
N.W.3. HAM. 8879 


BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157. Abbey 
House, Victotia St., S.W.i (ABB. 3772). 
a ty; id: duplicating (in 
, circularising, theses, testimonials, etc. 
FiRst Class Duplicating /Typing. Expd. 
Secretaries. Mabel Eyles, 395 Hornsey 
Rd., N.19 ARC. 1765, B a lL. MOU, 1701. 


7PHESES, 
Be rélbeny 











ripts, 
English & German, ‘enti ae 
at mod. cost. SPEedwell 8285, or Box 616. 


MES: Jolly will type or ‘duplicate it for you. 
26 nares ong Rd. W.C2. TEM. 


5588 and FRE. 


EAN — ~ typing, translations, 
24-hour dupli ok 31 Kensington 
Church St., Londan, 8. WEStera 5809. 


Your secretarial probiems s3ived at once 
by Dryden Office Service 


, 48; tg 
St., Covent Dakin, W.c.2. TEM, ’ 
Typing. Duplicating, Translations, Staff, 











More Classified l Adverts. on n Pages 306 a and ; 307 


Holborn, London, 





